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THE RELIGIOUS EFFICIENCY OF SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL REFORM. 


Is a Sunday school in which there are graded classes, a 
graded curriculum, and honest study unlikely to see its pupils 
Is Reuaous converted and becoming members of the church ? 
PEvAgoay We can understand that many persons would object 
Reuigiously to having the issue so sharply drawn. Possibly it 
sateaaataid might be put more euphemistically, but it is well 
—at least occasionally! —to look an issue squarely in the face. 
And unless we much misread current opinion as to the Sunday 
school, the real objection raised to most proposals for reform 
runs back finally to a fear that a decrease in religious efficiency 
will result from making instruction the teacher’s primary aim. 
We are not speaking now of the demagogism that uses pious 
words and appeals to pious feelings for the purpose of buttress- 
ing financial interests, but of that sincere apprehension that is 
to be found in the great body of Sunday-school workers and their 
leaders. They fear to introduce the methods of the day school 
in the Sunday school, lest there be a substitution of learning 
for experience, of examination papers for conversions. 


For our part we have great sympathy with such apprehen- 
sions. If we believed such results would follow from any pro- 
posed reform, we should oppose that “reform” to 
the limit of our ability. Knowledge is not virtae, 
and promotion in grades is not religious experience. 
As we conceive of the matter any Sunday school that attempts 
to substitute the one for the other is untrue to its mission. 
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But is it reasonable to expect that emphasis upon the educa- 
tional function of the Sunday school is tantamount to religious 
sterility ? 


It must,be admitted that the data upon which one can rely 
for an answer are not as numerous as might be wished. Though 
pom Sunday schools too frequently have not succeeded 
Conversions in imparting much real knowledge to their pupils, 
Due 10 Pook they have none the less inculcated principles of 
eeaauid morality. Nearly any bright boy or girl will reply 
promptly and correctly to leading questions concerning the 
necessity of being good and loving God and serving Christ. In 
fact, as many a perplexed Sunday-school teacher can testify, 
the promptness of some very ‘unruly and impertinent little 
pupil’s reply is the most disheartening difficulty one has to face. 
It is indisputable also that Sunday schools have given thou- 
sands of new members to the churches. But tests made again 
and again in the high school or the college have shown that, not- 
withstanding their years of attendance at Sunday school, the 
very pick of these pupils have practically no accurate knowl- 
edge of even the least recondite biblical matters. They have 
been converted in the Sunday school, but they have hardly 
been instructed. Their Christian lives are tributes to the Chris- 
tian character and persistent care, rather than to the pedagogy, 
of their teachers. 


In the light of such facts it is only natural that many earnest 
Christian workers should favor letting well enough alone. So 
Way Nor Ler long as Christian characters result from present 
Enouew methods, why change those methods? If conver- 
ALONE? =~ sions come from the personal influence exerted by 
a teacher during a half hour’s miscellaneous conversation over 
religion, how may one know that an attempt to introduce the 
methods of the day school may not jeopardize this influence and 
consequently the pupil’s future ? 

It is not enough to urge in reply that along with these con- 
versions present methods make toward priggishness, indifference, 
and too frequently an abandonment of all connection with the 
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church when the pupil arrives at maturity. Such phenomena 
certainly do result from ill-judged exhortation and unintelligent 
instruction, but they are. liable always to continue in some 
degree as long as the teaching force of the Sunday school is 
volunteer and in many cases devoid of any serious sense of 
responsibility. Serious as the situation is, it can hardly be bet- 
tered by recrimination. The case should be settled on its mer- 


its. Will better instruction prove less effective religiously than 
poor instruction ? 


After all, however, we are not quite without data upon which 
to base opinion. There are in every Sunday school teachers 
Has Exeenience WhO not only exert a strong personal influence 
Suown their pupils, but who conscientiously study 
RELIGIOUS their lessons and induce the members of their 
INEFFICIENCY OF lasses to do the same. They are interested in 
Gooo TEACHING? 

the great truths of revelation, but they are also 
interested in the Bible as a channel of such revelation. Their 
interest begets interest, and their classes acquire biblical knowl- 
edge as well as religious inspiration. Would any person 
acquainted with the work of such teachers question that its 
results are more permanent than any other sort of teaching? 
Or that the pupils thus instructed are any more difficult to bring 
to a decision to lead religious lives, or are any more prone to 
indifference? . 

And, then, too, there is the steadily increasing number of 
Sunday schools in which a serious effort is being made to bring 
biblical instruction to the level, pedagogically speaking, of the 
day school—schools that grade, examine, actually teach their 
pupils. If the testimony that reaches us from such schools 
means anything, it is that throughout the entire body of pupils 
there is a deepening religious interest as well as a more thorough 
mastering of the Bible as.a whole rather than of some particular 
texts. 


And then we have the Bible as its own best witness. Does 
not a suspicion of the advisability of better study of its contents 
approach a suspicion of the power of truth? May it not be, if 
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young minds were less entertained, less exhorted, less filled 
with stories, less distracted with “methods,” that they would 
Are We Arraip © the more ready to appreciate the progressive 
THaT THE Biste revelation whose record is so clear in the Scriptures? 
18 REwigiovsty We have no quarrel with the institutionalizing of 
WT ty Sunday school; on the contrary, every attempt 
to awaken esprit de corps appears to us most advisable. But all 
this must subserve instruction. It should never be made an end 
in itself. Unless one has a supreme confidence in the power of 
divine truth to accomplish its mission, it is idle to attempt to 
teach. But if one has such confidence, and if teaching is really 
worth while, why not teach in the right way, why not organize a 
school in ways which experience has shown makes teaching the 
more effective ? 


It is not to be supposed that to make instruction in biblical 
matters thorough means to attempt to turn a Sunday school into 
Wear Can a theological seminary. Thorough instruction means 
Tnorouen that a child shall be taught as a child and a man as 
BIBLICAL aman. Otherwise it would not be thorough. But 
InsTRuCTION — one can see the great results which proper biblical 
ACCOMPLISH? 
instruction assures. It guarantees that the pupil 
shall be taught something that will be worth remembering 
and will be remembered; that he shall be shown how to 
approach the Bible in ways he will not need to unlearn as 
soon as he begins to think seriously upon religious matters ; 
that he shall be told how to distinguish principles from rules, his- 
tory from poetry, fact from interpretation ; that he shall be taught 
to love and follow the truths of the Bible because they are true 
and worth following; that he shall become acquainted with the 
Bible as literature in order that he may follow it as inspired of 
God; that he shall learn to appreciate the historical process 
through which this,inspiration has expressed itself in order that 
the permanence of:truth shall be distinguished from its changing 
application; and, finally, that he may be so affected by inspired 
teaching and inspired living that his own life shall grow into the 
likeness of the Christ he has met face to face in the pages of 
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the Gospels. There is a way in which these things may be 
accomplished, and that way is already blazed across education 
by modern pedagogy. Its methods are not needed because 
they are novel or a fad, but because they are based upon funda- 
mental psychological facts. They may need adjustment and 
supplementing in the field of religious education, but they are 
certain to accomplish the desired results if once they are 
adopted. Will such methods and such effects make against or 
for religious experience ? 


If the Bible is what we all believe it to be, there can be 
no danger in attempting to instruct young minds in its truths. 
Way BE If pedagogy is worth anything, it is uneconomical 
Anxious, not to employ it in such instruction. If religious 
THEN? truth has any power, there is no need to fear lest, 
if it be properly taught and properly studied, it will lose any of 
its capacity to bring boys and girls to a decision to stand for it 
and the God who gave it. 

Why be apprehensive lest a good tree should fail to bring 
forth good fruit ? 
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THE JORDAN RIVER BETWEEN THE SEAS." 


By REv. J. L. LEEPER, D.D., 
Chicago. 


Tuat the Jordan river maintains its identity asa stream, not 
mingling with the waters of the lake as it flows twelve miles 
through the Sea of Galilee, is a fable. It is soon lost in 
that body of water and issues anew from the exit at the 
southern end. At the debouchure it sweeps around a tongue of 
land to the right, and then turns southward. On this point was 
situated the city of Tarichaza, described by Josephus, but not 
mentioned in biblical history. A moat was cut from the lake to 
the river, thus surrounding by water the land on which the city 
stood. This city was attacked by the Roman navy under Ves- 
pasian and Titus. Thirty thousand of its inhabitants were sold 
into slavery, or distributed to amphitheaters for gladiatorial 
sports; and six thousand of the young men were put to work 
upon the canal, then projected across the isthmus of Corinth, 
but not completed until our own day. 

The colossal ditch which the lower Jordan traverses is called 
the Ghor. The cleft is a most remarkable freak of nature, hav- 
ing no counterpart elsewhere. The breakdown of the immense 
chasm commences immediately north of the Sea of Galilee. 
South of that body of water it is a long narrow valley hedged 
in by mountains from eight hundred to fifteen hundred feet 
high upon the west, and two thousand feet high upon the east. 
At Beth-shean and north of Jericho the valley expands into a 
plain having a width of from eight to fourteen miles. At other 
points the approaching mountains seem almost to impinge. 
The great outflow of lava, familiar to every traveler in the 
region east and north of the Sea of Galilee, indicates volcanic 
disturbances which would account for the collapse. 


* Illustrated with photographs by the author. 
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The floor of the chasm exhibits the features of an old sea 
bottom. Conder: supposes that the Red Sea once extended to 
the base of Mount Hermon, but that later occurred the upheaval 
of the watershed of Arabah, south of the Dead Sea, having an 
elevation of two hundred feet, which cut off a vast inland sea. 
Others suppose that this watershed is a continental divide, and 


THE JORDAN RIVER AS IT LEAVES THE SEA OF GALILEE. 


that the great inland lake of the Jordan valley was due, not to 
its connection with'the Red Sea, but to the large rainfall of the 
glacial epoch. As the process of evaporation. went on, the 
shore line of this shut-in body of water lowered. Along the 
northwest shore of the Dead Sea are successive shelves which: 
have been recognized as former shores. These occur at thirty, 
and again at one hundred, feet above the present high water 
mark. Similar terraces have been observed north of Jericho! 
and at Beth-shean. There can be-little doubt that in these 
we see beaches of the former lake, Later still there would be 
a chain of great lakes connected by a river. Three of these— 
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Huleh, Galilee, and the Dead Sea—remain. The dry beds of 
others may be seen in the plains of Beth-shean and Jericho. 

Through a groove, cut by nature in this old sea bottom, the 
river pursues a tortuous course. The Jordan is the most crooked 
river in the world, its windings reducing its fall to six feet{in 
the mile. The frontispiece of this number, a picture taken some 
distance below the Sea of Galilee, presents this characteristic. 
So tortuous was the course of the river that, at the close of the 
second day after leaving Tiberias, the party of Lieutenant 
Lynch was only twelve miles distant in a straight line from the 
Sea of Galilee. In traversing the direct distance of sixty-six 
miles from the lake to the Dead Sea, it flows, on account of its 
many windings, two hundred miles. In the plain through which 
it flows, the river has cut for itself a still lower plain, about 
fifty or one hundred feet deep, and from a quarter of a mile to 
a mile in width. In this lower plain, which it inundates only in 
the rainy season, the river, one hundred feet or more wide, 
winds its way. It thus has two sets of banks—its lower, or 
ordinary, banks, and its upper, or secondary banks, which con- 
fine it at its overflow. Usually the stream varies in depth from 
three to twelve feet, but at high-water it is from ten to seven- 
teen feet in depth. The water is clear where it leaves the lake, 
but is turned to a coffee color by mixing with the soil, which is 
stirred up by its rapid current. At one time it is a placid 
streamlet, softly laving the white-fringed clusters of the aspho- 
del and the long, blooming tresses of the willow and the olean- 
der; and, at another time, a mountain torrent, bounding, foam- 
ing, and tossing over the rocky bed. Here it maneuvers slowly 
over the rich, alluvial plain, and there again dashes swiftly 
between precipitous banks from fifteen to thirty feet high. 
Stranger creatures than wild beasts find lodging here. At one 
place I noticed from my boat a small, port-hole-like entrance in 
the solid sandstone, over twenty feet above the water. It was 
reached with difficulty by some notches cut in the rock, and 
was the home of a hermit. . 

The placid Jordan, as seen by the tourist opposite Jericho, is 
not its characteristic flow. It fully merits its derivative mean- 
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‘ing, ‘‘Descender.” Numerous rapids and cataracts obstruct its 
navigation, some of ‘which have: a. fall of ‘from ten to fifteen 
feet. At its entrarice into the. Dead Sea it is thirteen hundred 
feet lower than its fountain- head at the foot of Mount Hermon. 
The American exploration party (1848), under the command of 
Lieutenant Lynch, are the only persons whv have successfully 
navigated the entire lower Jordan. It is true that Lieutenant 
Molyneux, of the English navy, passed down the river the 
previous year; but, the-river not being in flood as in the former 
case, his boats had often.to be carried. Besides, because of his 
notes being in cipher and his untimely death, resulting from 
exposure, the results of his observations were never imparted to 
the world. In passing these rapids Lieutenant Lynch’s party 
sometimes lowered the boats by. ropes. Again they made the 
leap boldly, trusting to fortune and the skilful hand that guided 
them; at other times they sprang overboard and clung to the 
sides of the boat to.steady it in the descent. A member of the 
party, in giving the account of the passage of one of these 


Presently we came near to ‘the ruins ie a a bridge in the immediate 
vicinity of which was a’ steaming rapid and a steep and dangerous fall. Over 
this we had to pass somehow or other; there was no circumnavigating it; the 
fall was there, and we must dash over it-at all hazard. We thought it right, 
however, first of all, to unload the boats on the banks, and then, ‘neck or 
nothing,” firmly brave the danger; the word “Ready!” was given—every 
precaution was taken —and with a thrilling interest the undaunted ‘“ Yankee 
boys’’ guided the coppet boat —for she took the lead —into the stream; 
and away they weht, dashing ahead, all hands ready to jump overboard if 
she should strike the rocks and come “ broadside on” to the edge of the fall, 
and so slew round and capsize. But, despite all their forethought and skill, 
“she struck,” and slewed round with all hands in her, and dash she went 
into the midst of the fall, At this dangerous moment the little gig (the boat 
purchased at Tiberias) came over the rapid, jumping like a parched pea, 
and, dashing at u&,strack our boat “amidships,” threatening to break us in 
two. We fortunatély received no injury, but the poor little gig was broken 
to pieces. “Then the iron boat dashed into the midst of the stream, and 
leaped the dangerous fall without sustaining any damage. 


In autumn there are numerous fords, at which, in Bible times, 
the river seems to have been crossed (1 Sam. 13:7; 2 Sam. 
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10:17). But David and Barzillai were conveyed across it in a 
ferry boat. In later days bridges were built, several of which, as 
early as Roman times, are marked: by scanty ruins. There are 
four principal fords, and one modern bridge which spans the 
lower Jordan. The Damieh ford is at the mouth of the Jabbok, 
and the ford of Abarah just north of and beneath Beth-shean. 


THE PLAIN OF THE JORDAN AT JERICHO. 


This latter is identified by Conder as Bethabara.. This is where 
the men of Jabesh-gilead crossed to recover the: bodies of Saul 
and his sons. Just north of where the river enters the Dead Sea 
is the ford of the pilgrims. Just north of the mouth of the 
Yarmuk is a ferry. 

The mountains toward the west rise abruptly from the plain in 
naked pyramidal crags, each scar and fissure as plainly distinct 
as if it were within reach, and yet miles away; the laminations of 
their strata resemble the leaves of some gigantic volume, wherein 
is written, by the hand of the divine scribe, the history of the 
changes time has wrought. The floor of the valley presents a 
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wild and checkered tract, with spots of vegetation flourishing 
upon the frontiers of irreclaimable sterility. The soil in the 
valley is a rich, dark loam, interrupted by stretches of sand, clay, 
and salty marl, the débris of an old sea bed. With the exception 
of these poison spots, it is capable of great productivity wherever 
brought into touch with water. I remember with vividness 
sauntering along a brook, whose banks were covered with flowers, 
plants, and shrubs in great profusion. The oleander and tamerisk 
waved overhead, while near by were stretches of barley and 
millet. But beyond the stimulus of the water the ground was 
quickly changed into a desert covered with a growth of thorny 
nubk, The Jordan itself probably flows on too low a level to be 
useful for irrigation, but there are affluents which might be so 
used; and that they were so used the remains of aqueducts, 
especially in the region of Jericho, attest. This plain of Jericho 
must have been other than it now is —a waste, howling wilder- 
ness— when the infatuated Antony bestowed it as a love token 
upon Cleopatra. 

A most exuberant growth of jungle marks the river through- 
out its whole course. This jungle at Dan was declared by the 
explorer, McGregor, to be impenetrable by man or beast. Know- 
ing that it is the lair of the wild boar, leopard, panther, and other 
beasts, it was with some hesitancy that I accepted the challenge. 
At several points I made the attempt, but without success. I 
tried it along the river’s margin, but the growth was so close to 
the water’s edge as to render progress impossible. Finally, with 
the aid of a Bedouin’s xabooty, a club studded with nails and 
carried in that region, I demonstrated that McGregor was right. 
It could not be penetrated. Its density compelled me often to 
walk over as well as through the tangled brush, but in this way I 
succeeded in reaching the inmost depths, and stood by the 
boiling fountain. 

At a recent visit I regretted to find much of the jungle at that 
point cut away. Along the lower Jordan this growth occupies 
the upper bed of the river, which is inundated at the overflow. 
Saving a few open spaces, where the river may be approached, 
this is packed with a most luxuriant growth of willows, oleanders, 
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tamerisks, and other semi-tropical plants; the more impenetrable 
because of the slimy bottom and driftwood that is lodged within 
it. The stream itself is often quite hidden by this dense thicket, 
and as one speeds down its current his pathway is cheered with 
songs of birds and its own clear voice of gushing minstrelsy. 
The curves and twists of this bright line of verdure, viewed from ° 


THE JUNGLE ALONG THE JORDAN BANKS. 


the highlands, appear like the contortions of an enormous green 
serpent. Its great extent is better realized, I think, when seen 
from not too great a distance from the heights of Moab. This 
jungle is the characteristic mark referred to by the prophets 
(Jer. 12:5; 49:19; 50:44). In the old version it is translated 
“swelling,” and was thought to refer to the annual overflow; 
but in the new version it is more correctly translated “pride’’; 
and when we keep in mind that this jungle was once a covert for 
the lion and the bear, as well as the beasts already mentioned, 
which now inhabit it, the aptness of the figure will be better 
appreciated. ‘Though in a land of peace thou be secure, what 
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wilt thou do in the pride of the Jordan?’”’ ‘‘ He shall go up like 
a lion from the pride of the Jordan.”’ And when Zechariah 
(11:3) speaks of ‘the pride of the Jordan” being spoiled, it 
could not refer to the overflow,..but to the luxuriance which 
marks its course. 

There are few spots of earth yet discovered which have been 


LIFE ON THE LOWER JORDAN. 


found entirely uninhabited by man. That is true of this unhealthy 
hollow. Wandering tribes of Bedouins occupy both shores of 
the Jordan. They think it beneath their dignity to cultivate the 
soil, but live mainly by plunder and extortion. They spend 
most of their time on horseback, frequently armed with a flint- 
lock gun, a knife and a saber, suspended to their girdle, or a spear 
eighteen feet long. They are nominally under the Turkish 
government, but maintain their independence in lieu of an annual 
tribute. They exercise suzerainty over their district, and to 
attempt to travel through it without first having procured their 
protection by hiring them as an escort is entirely unsafe. The 
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escort accompanies you to the borders of his district, when the 
services of another must be secured by a liberal bakhsheesh. In 
their costume and social customs we have a perfect picture of 
patriarchal life. Their abstemious habits make them, like their 
horses, muscular and sinewy, and capable of great endurance. 

While this stream, which runs nowhere, had neither harbor 
nor boats, nor city of importance on its banks, the great chasm 
with its superheated air, its jungle, and its rapid running current 
fulfilled a supreme purpose in the history of Israel, by its separ- 
ating influence from the gods across the flood, and the Arab tribes 
from whom Israel had finally broken away. Its name, too, is 
associated with many sacred memories. There is a spot between 
Bethel and Ai, three thousand feet above, from which the plain 
of Jericho may be seen. It was from there that. Lot beheld it, 
and, attracted by its fertility, ‘chose him all the plain of the 
Jordan.” Its waters divided at the approach of the divine 
symbol —-the ark of the covenant —and the divinely favored 
‘passed over right against Jericho.” Just before his translation 
Elijah performed a similar miracle, and, in company with Elisha, 
““went over on dry ground.” So, Elisha, after the departure 
of his friend, with the mantle that fell from him smote the 
waters, and ‘‘they parted hither and thither.’’ On its banks John 
the Baptist announced the coming of the kingdom, and in its 
waters the Son of God was baptized. There is no stream on 
earth from which the glory has so completely departed ; yet 
there is none the world will go so far to see. Curiosity or holy 
desire brings annually to its banks Moslem, Jew, gentile ; and 
the Christian, symbolizing it as the limit of his pilgrimage, and 
its passage as the way into the Elysium of. the blessed, sings; 

“On Jordan's stormy banks I stand, and cast a wishful eye 
To Canaan’s fair and happy land, where my possessions lie.” 
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THE COMPOSITE CHARACTER OF ISRAEL. 


By WALTER M. PATTON, Pu.D., 
Middlefield, Conn. 


A RECENT writer has made the statement that “Israel was 
led to mingle with other nations as perhaps no other nation 
before or since has mingled with the world at large, and it may 
not be inappropriate to suggest that this fact, with those that 
accompany it, explains, as nothing else can explain, Israel’s 
peculiar place in the world today.”* The position here taken can 
be supported as well from the Old Testament itself as from the 
monuments and other external sources. 

In the Old Testament traditions the kinship of Israel with 
the nations round about is often asserted, and the explanations 
of the fact which are given make it clear that Israel believed 
the right of connubium to have existed between her earliest 
forefathers and their neighbors of other tribes. This may be 
inferred from the traditions which say that the patriarchs mar- 
ried wives of another race, and probably also from the accounts 
which trace to them non-Israelitish peoples. Examples of these 
two cases are: (a) Foreign marriage: Abram marries Hagar an 
Egyptian and Keturah a south Arabian;* Isaac the son of 
Abram the Hebrew, marries an Aramzan woman of nearly related 
race, and his son Jacob repeats his action ;3 Joseph becomes the 
ancestor of the greater part of the Hebrew nation through the 
two sons of his Egyptian wife, Asenath;* Moses’s wife was 
Zipporah, a woman of Midian,’ and from her son the priests who 
served the northern Danites until the captivity of the land in 
721 B.C. are said to have descended.® The case of Shechem 
who marries Jacob’s daughter Dinah is enough to show that out- 
siders might marry Hebrew women likewise. (6) Foreign off- 

* BIBLICAL WORLD, March, 1902, p. 166. 4Gen., chap. 41 (E). 

16:15; 25:1. 5 Exod. 2:21 (J). 

3Gen., chaps. 24 (J), 29 (E). SJudg. 18:30. 
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spring: the children of Abram and Hagar and of Abraham 
and Keturah are non-Hebrew tribes of the region south of Pal- 
estine and of Arabia;7 Noah is the father, not only of Shem, 
but of Japheth and Canaan (Ham) as well;® Isaac’s elder son, 
Esau, is the father of the group of non-Hebrew peoples border- 
ing on Canaan to the south.2 The fact that these genealogical 
lists and narratives are highly artificial does not do away with 
the later belief that Israel as a nation was not of pure origin, 
and that the practice of foreign marriage was a primitive usage. 
This belief, when viewed in the light of Israel’s custom in his- 
torical times, in all likelihood represents facts. The Hebrew 
tradition makes it a matter of necessity almost that Israel should 
from the start have been of mixed character as a people. We 
may not interpret the prophet Ezekiel’s word” too literally, but 
still he is but speaking his nation’s own belief in its mixed 
origin when he says: ‘ Thus saith the Lord God unto Jerusalem: | 
Thy birth and thy nativity is of the land of the Canaanite; the 
Amorite was thy father and thy mother was an Hittite.” Wher- 
ever we may place the beginning of the Hebrew nation, we have 
the same situation to face: the Hebrews in a minority and 
obliged to accommodate themselves to the powerful influences 
of their environment. It is of small consequence whether we 
begin with Abraham, Jacob, or Moses, as far as Israel’s ability 
to live as a separated people is concerned. In any case this 
would have been practically impossible to her. 

Nor was it merely by settlement among strangers that the 
purity of Israel as a race was endangered. The Old Testament 
shows that large bodies of people were admitted into the Hebrew 
nation, as, for example, the Kenites, a Midianite tribe to which 
Moses was related by marriage, and the Canaanites of the district 
of Gibeon.** Moreover, intermarriage between Israel and her 
neighbors continued all through her history, despite the efforts 
that were made to put a stop to the practice. For the time after 
Moses and Joshua this is attested by the book of Judges. For 
the period of the monarchy we have especially strong testimony 
7Gen., chap. 25. 9Gen., chap. 36. Judg. 1:16. 7 Josh., chap. 9. 
® Gen., chap. 9. 10 Ezek. 16: 3. 3 Judg. 2:21 —3:6; chap. 14. 
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in the royal marriages of David, Solomon, and Ahab to foreign 
women."* It was common after the return from exile, when 
Ezra and, later, the civil governor Nehemiah, sought to reform 
the custom as a social abuse." The prophet Malachi admits the 
existence of mixed marriages and takes the same attitude toward 
them that is taken by his contemporaries Ezra and Nehemiah.”® 
The attempted reform was not permanently successful, as we 
can see from the writing of such a book as Esther in the second 
century B. C., and also from the admission to canonical regard 
of such a book and of such other Scriptures as the book of 
Ruth and the narratives which relate the mixed marriages of 
Israel’s greatest saints and leaders. It is significant that neither 
the earliest nor the latest codes of law‘? contain the prohibition 
of mixed marriages which is found in the prophetic history of 
the Jehovist * and in the prophetic legislation of Deuteronomy.” 
And it is just in the prophetic period that a fruitless sentiment 
against the practice arose, only to settle down in time to a 
recognition of the inevitable. 

The law codes indicate the presence of strangers who were 
settled in the midst of Israel and make provision for the safe- 
guarding of their rights*°. In the region beyond Jordan there 
were many strangers, though they were practically all of Semitic 
race. The southern country of Judah in the early time received 
accessions of immigrant Semites from the wilderness to the 
south, and was to some degree influenced by the mingling of a 
Philistine element with its own population. It was in the north 
more especially that foreign elements threatened the purity of 
the Hebrew stock, however. Here was found the region called 
“the district of the foreigners,” or, technically, ‘‘ Galilee of the 
Gentiles.” ** The contempt in which the mixed population of 


42 Sam. 3:3,27; I Kings 11:1; 16:31. 


13 Ezra 9:1, 2; Nehemiah, 13 : 23, 27. 16 Mal, 2:11 ff. 

17 The Book of the Covenant and the Priests’ Code. 

8 Exod. 34:16. 19 Deut. 7:3; Josh. 23:12, 13. 

Exod. 20:9; 22:21; 23:9; Deut. 24:17 ff.,cf 10:19; Lev. 19:33, 34; 
16:29. 

isa. 9:1. 
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Galilee was held is familiar to readers of the gospels. The parts 
of Samaria suffered likewise from a regular influx of strangers, 
but more from the foreign population which Sargon II. imported 
into the country after his overthrow of the northern kingdom.” 
So far did the Samaritan type depart in time from the Jewish 
that there is a certain naturalness in the attitude of the Jew who 
would have no dealings with these Samaritan neighbors. The 
Samaritan was an object of contempt, because he was a much 
less pure Hebrew than his Jew half-brother. 

In the bondage in Egypt and in the Babylonian exile some 
of the Hebrews were subjected to influences which probably 
determined to some extent the future character of the race. We 
have reason to believe that in the time of the bondage inter- 
marriage between Hebrews and Egyptians was not unknown. 
The story of Joseph’s marriage looks in that direction. For the 
same practice in the exile we have the fact of the complete 
naturalization of many Jews in Babylonia, and the late testimony 
of the book of Esther. 

The Old Testament is full of evidence showing how inti- 
mately Israel stood related to her neighbors. Canaan was an 
Amoritic and Canaanitish land when Israel entered it as an 
Aramezan people.*3 Probably her language was not very differ- 
ent from that spoken in the land; but, however that may have 
been, in process of time she became Canaanitish in speech, and 
her classical literature is practically all in that Canaanitish dialect 
which we call Hebrew. The characters in which it was origin- 
ally written were the Canaanitish Old Hebrew characters and not 
the Aramzan, as in later copies. The Canaanite made his influ- 
ence upon the Hebrews felt in other directions as well. 
Prophecy, law, and history bear witness to the importation of 
Canaanite modes of thought and Canaanite usages into the sphere 
of Israel’s religious life.** It did not take a great many cen- 
turies for Israelite, Canaanite, and Amorite to become indis- 
tinguishable one from another in the one people which they 
became, Probably the assimilation had been completed when 
222 Kings 17:24. 23Gen. 24:4; Deut. 26:5. 

24 Hosea 4:12 ff; Isa. 2:6-9; Deut. 12:2-4; Judges passim ; etc. 
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the Jehovist writer composed his great history in the eighth cen- 
tury B.C. His work speaks of the “Canaanite in the land” as 
something long past.*> To the prophet Amos a little later the 
Amorites are naught but a fabulous race of the long ago.** Soon 
after this, a reformation of religion throughout Judah, and appar- 
ently beyond its limits, was undertaken by Hezekiah. We may 
assume that this presupposes.a homogeneous population. That 
he met with opposition which prevented complete success does. 
not indicate that. there were any of the old non-Hebrew elements 
still having distinct existence, but simply that the religious con- 
dition of the people had not advanced sufficiently to be ready 
for his undertaking. Josiah a few generations later found them 
prepared for a much more thoroughgoing effort at reformation. 
In the resistance to invasions from the side of Syria and Assyria 
the Old Testament does not, any more than the monuments, 
suggest that there were any lines of division in the population 


of either the northern or the southern kingdom. 


. The Old Testament shows Israel in the later period of her 
history under the influence of another people, and this time, 
strangely enough, her ancient kindred, the Aramzans. From 
the time that the Aramzan tribes had come up from the 
desert and settled in Palestine and Syria in the middle of the 
second millennium B. C., there had been a continuous line of 
Aramzan settlement from the Euphrates to the borders of 
Arabia. In the progress of events the Aramzans of Palestine 
were differentiated from those of Syria, but still, of course, had 
them for neighbors to the northeast. About the tenth or 
eleventh centuries B. C., the Aramzan peoples of Syria began 
to move back strongly into Palestine, with the result that about 
the end of the eighth century the officers of Hezekiah of Judah 
can profess that they are conversant with the Aramaic speech, 
though they imply that the common people of Jerusalem are 
not.?7_ Palestine continued to receive a constant stream of Ara- 
mzan immigration, until in the third century B. C. it could be 
assumed that ordinary readers were able to read what was 
written in the Aramaic tongue. This assumption is involved 
*5Gen. 12:6; 13:7. 26 Amos 2:9; cf 2 Sam. 21:2. 272 Kings 18: 26. 
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in the failure to turn into Hebrew the Aramaic portions of Ezra, 
and is supported by the fact that the native tongue of the 
author of Ecclesiastes is not Hebrew but Aramaic, and by the 
somewhat later fact of a part of Daniel being in the latter dia- 
lect. By the time that the Old Testament canon was closed , 
Aramaic was the living language of Palestine, and we may risk 
the conjecture that this fact had much to do with the collecting 
and ordering of the classical works in Hebrew which had not 
already been brought together in the two earlier divisions of the 
Old Testament, the Torah and Nebi‘im. Thus the spread of 
Aramaic influence was one of the factors in bringing into closed 
and definite form the Jewish Scriptures as we possess them. 
Our present interest, however, lies in pointing out that the 
already departing purity of the Hebrew stock was still more 
completely buried out of sight under this Aramzan element by 
which it was overlaid. 

The Philistines were in Palestine before the advent of the 
Hebrews. They were a non-Semitic group of tribes which was 
unable, however, to withstand the pressure of its Semitic environ- 
ment and ina relatively short time lost its non-Semitic character. 
The tradition of the Old Testament represents the connubium as | 
existing between Israel and the Philistines in the days of the 
Judges. Such at least is the testimony of the ancient Samson 
narratives. Intercourse between the two peoples appears to . 
have soon become more intimate, judging from the evidence 
which we have for the time of the early monarchy.* In the: 
Assyrian period the Philistines are still strong and independent 
of their Semitic neighbors; but when we arrive at the age of 
Nehemiah we find that the process of Semitizing them had gone 
so far that they do not appear to differ more from the Jews than 
do the nearly related Ammonites and Moabites.% In the New 
Testament period the Philistines have disappeared, and Jews are 
in occupation of places within their ancient domain.” “Another 
element has thus been completely absorbed into Israel. 

It would be requiring too much to ask more direct testimony 

8; Sam. 13:20; chap. 27; 2 Sam. 6:10 f; 15:18. : 

*Neh. 13:23 g., Lydda, Jamnia. - 
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to the mingling of races which went to make up the ultimate 
Israel than is afforded by the biblical tradition. It is sufficient 
for proof, even if it be for the greater part indirect and inferen- 
tial in its character. Such light as comes from external sources 
points also to the resultant Israel being a composite people. 
From the monuments we learn that the Phoenicians (Canaanites) 
occupied Palestine at a period as early as circa 3000 B. C.; that 
the Amorites coming later from the east entered in and occupied 
the interior behind the Phoenician coastland shortly after 2000 
B. C.; that the Hyksos, having been expelled from Egypt, 
entered southern Canaan in large numbers about the end of the 
nineteenth century B.C.; that the Hittites, shortly afterward 
coming into Syria over the Taurus mountains, pressed upon the 
Amorites and forced them southward into the central portion of 
western Canaan and the corresponding district east of the Jordan. 
In western Canaan the Amorites founded, according to the Old 
Testament, a number of kingdoms, and east of the Jordan two 
larger ones.** | The monuments make it plain that the Amorites 
were from the time of their southward movement the most 
important people of inland Canaan. Even after they lived but 
in memory in the West, the Assyrians continued to call the west 
land the “ Land of the Amorites.” The monuments also clearly 
imply that the Hittites lay rather to the North and East of the 
Amorites, and did not enter to any considerable extent into 
what we know as the land of Israel. This rather confirms the 
impression one receives after looking closely at the Old Testa- 
ment data. 

The Amarna letters show us in the fifteenth and four- 
teenth centuries B. C. certain Aramzan tribes as coming in by 
invasion and settlement to this Amorite-Canaanite country 
which the Old Testament gives later to Israel. The names of 
these Aramzans are the Khabiri and the Suti. We may dispute 
as to the identity of these peoples, but as to the survival of the 
name Khabiri in the ‘Ibhrim (Hebrews) of the Bible it does not 
seem necessary to dispute. The Egyptian records mark the 
coming of the Philistine combination of tribes under the group 

3*Cf. Josh. 10:5; Numb. 21:21. 
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name ‘sea peoples,” and show that they occupied the southern 
maritime plain in the twelfth century B.C. There is no indication 
of the Hebrew conquest of Canaan found outside of the Old Tes- 
tament, but the Assyrian records are clear on the existence of 
Israel as an important principality in central Palestine in the 
beginning of the ninth century B.C., and equally so on the 
existence of the kingdom of Judah in the middle of the next 
century. It must also be assumed that where the cuneiform 
records speak of Israel and Judah they imply populations which 
are relatively homogeneous at least, and not merely a heteroge- 
neous aggregation of the old elements, Canaanite, Amorite, and 
Aramezan-Hebrew. When we come to the time when Aramaic. 
culture and speech prevailed in Canaan, such external informa- 
tion as we can command implies that old lines of division accord- 
ing to race had largely faded away. There remained only the 
distinction between a better and a worse type of Aramzan, with 
a corresponding better and worse in the respective varieties of 
speech which were in use. Whatever of Israel there was in the 
New Testament age had within its territorial sphere in Canaan 
taken up into itself all the ancient tribes, and so produced the 
last Israel that ever knew national existence as such. The 
Samaritans alone were barred out, because they had arisen in the 
period of Israel’s particularism. Had it not been for that fact, 
they would doubtless have been absorbed as easily as Philistines 
and other peoples came to be. However, outside of Jewry the 
fond discrimination between Jewish Aramzans and Samaritan 
Aramzans was not so easily learned or so strongly held. 

There was in the very earliest period of Semitic settlement. 
outside of Arabia a Babylonian control of Syria and Palestine. 
There is no sufficient reason, however, for assuming that there 
was any general movement on the part of the Babylonians to 
occupy the west permanently. The nature of the Amarna cor- 
respondence, and the analogy of the later Assyrian and Babylo- 
nian dominion in Syria and Canaan, are against an early 
occupation of the soil on the part of the Babylonians. In the 
case of Egypt’s early political relations to Palestine we must 
come to a similar conclusion. The Egyptians ruled, but did 
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not settle in the country. There may have been here and there 
sporadic settlement on the part of both the Babylonians and 
Egyptians, but this can hardly have constituted any important 
determining factor in the development of the later population of 
the country. When the Scythian invasion occurred in the 
seventh century B.C., it did not molest Israel—or, as it was 
then, Judah—though it perhaps left behind in a few places a 
handful of straggling settlers. At Beth-shean, which later came 
to bear the name of Scythopolis, there may have been a larger 
body who remained behind. There is, however, no sign that 
these Scythians ever were considered as an important influence 
in later history, and they are not known to have retained perma- 
nently their national character, though in the time when 2 Mac- 
cabees was written the author of that book distinguishes the 
Scythopolitans from the Jews. 3 

_ After this rapid sketch of the facts which illustrate the com- 
posite character of the Hebrew people, we may fittingly draw 
two or three inferences from all that has been said. The 


Hebrew is a Semite beyond all question, but he is the least faith- 
ful of all Semites to the Semitic type and the least constant in 


his own race features. Does the fact appear strange in view of 
his ancient history? The spirit of exclusive Judaism is antago- 
nistic to the facts of its owncareer. When Christ and the rabbis 
stood side by side, the former only was true to the spirit of 
Israel’s past. He found it necessary to break with the Jewish 
Church in order to be true to the facts and teachings of his 
nation’s ancestry. The missionary spirit of Christianity is in 
harmony with the relatively universal character of the Hebrew 
race. The Jew can be a citizen of any country, because many 
countries have made him what he is. 


322 Macc. 12: 30. 


THE TESTIMONY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


By PROFESSOR ROBERT A. FALCONER, D.LITT.,, 
Presbyterian College, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


Ir has become a commonplace with some critics that the 
John the Baptist of the fourth gospel is idealized almost beyond 
recognition as a historical character, the synoptic record being 
the standard; though, to be sure, Matthew’s account must be 
stripped of an upper layer of Johannine-like deposit in order 
that the original element may be laid bare. According to this 
irreducible minimum, the Baptist is supposed not to have recog- 
nized Jesus as Messiah at his Baptism. But it seems to me that 
the four gospels present a thoroughly consistent picture of the 
Forerunner. 

John was the last of the prophets. As that of a prophet his 
ministry must be interpreted. His thought and words are quar- 
ried from Old Testament prophecy, the transforming vision of 
the master-builder of the new covenant having changed the 
fashion rather than the material of his building. 

He came from the finest stock of Israel. His father’s song, 
intrinsically genuine at least in the impression of his memory 
lingering in the primitive church, is fragrant of the finest flower- 
ing of Hebrew piety: . 

Thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of the Most High: 

For thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to make ready his ways; 

To give knowledge of salvation unto his people 

In the remission of their sins, 

Because of the tender mercy of our God, 

Whereby the dayspring from on high shall visit us, 

To shine upon them that sit in darkness and the shadow of death; 

To guide our feet into the way of peace. 

True to former prophecy at its best, and also to the universalism 
of the fourth gospel, this song gives the promise of forgiveness 
of sins even to the gentiles, for the sun of righteousness shall 
rise upon them. 
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In John’s own preaching there is an advance on Zacharias’ 
Benedictus. National privileges count with him for little. He 
seems to have lost hope for Israel as such. The ax is laid at 
the root of the tree. What power could induce vicious rulers to 
repent, even though some of the pestilent Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees stray to his baptism? When the Lord cometh he will 
refine his people with the fire of judgment, consuming like withes 
the pride of evil men who think that they are bound in the 
bundle of true Israel because they have Abraham to their father. 

Before John saw Jesus in baptism, his preaching was vibrant 
with one of the ruling conceptions of Old Testament prophecy — 
the coming of the Day of the Lord. On reading his words we 
seem to hear an echo from Amos or Hosea. Repent and receive 
remission of sins, was the burden of his cry; for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand, Jehovah is coming to judgment (Luke 3: 3, 
4,17). Does not this remind us of Jeremiah and Isaiah : 

O Jerusalem, wash thy heart from wickedness that thou mayest be saved. 
How long shall evil thoughts lodge within thee? .. . . Let the wicked for- 
sake his ways and the unrighteous man his thoughts; and let him return unto 
Jehovah, and He will have mercy upon him; and to our God, for he will 
abundantly pardon .. . . I will forgive their iniquity and their sins will I 
remember no more. 


And of these words of Malachi: 


The Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to his temple .. . . But 
who may abide the day of his coming? And who shall stand when he 
appeareth? For he is like a refiner’s fire and like fuller’s soap; and he shall 
sit as a refiner and purifier of silver, and he shall purify the sons of Levi. 
Since Jesus tells us that the baptism of John was from heaven, 
and that he was much more than a prophet, we may suppose that 
he appreciated what was best and deepest in prophecy. Even 
Israel was to be purged. John's righteousness was undiluted by 
any mere national aspirations. But he was a child of the 
prophets in looking for a sudden coming of the Day of the Lord. 
This judgment was to be a crisis in the world’s history —swift, 
terrible, sifting; though out of his mercy Jehovah sends his 
people the great Elijah to prepare them for His coming by a 
call to repentance. Thereupon the new Israel would be inaug- 
urated by the Messiah, triumphant and glorious. . 
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John says that he did not know Jesus. This cannot mean 
that he was not acquainted with one from his own circle, whose 
marvelous character had brought him favor with God and 
man. Why should Jesus join the throng of the penitent? 
There was no room for him in John’s catechumenate. John did 
not recognize in Jesus the Messiah. Probably he was looking 
for some such figure as is described in Daniel with the magnifi- 
cence and pomp of royalty. Certainly he did not see in the 
gentle and winsome righteousness of Jesus the majestic form of 
prophecy. ‘The one who was to come” was a well-known 
figure, none other than the Messiah expected with long-deferred 
hope (Ps. 118: 26; Hab. 2:3 [LXX]). Whence he would come 
they did not know; Elijah was to show them, and John knew 
that he was not Elijah (John 1:21); but “ His goings forth were 
from of old, from everlasting,” and contemporary expectation 
had conjured up a somewhat vague figure with at least an ideal 
pre existence. How far John shared these current ideas we 
cannot say. As his own life had been strenuous, the Messiah 
likewise was to be one who would come with power to judgment. 
The din of his forceful age had dulled his ear against the messi- 
anic utterance of one who did not lift up his voice and cry. 
Nothing less than the vision and the divine voice in the baptism 
could convince him that this youth is not merely another 
prophet, not merely Jesus of Nazareth of full stature in wisdom 
and grace, charming the stern man of the desert with a new 
word from the Lord something like his own message, but that 
he is indeed the stronger than he whose shoe latchet he is 
unworthy to unloose. 

The vision of the Spirit and the voice opened to the Baptist 
a new world. Through rifts in the tempestuous and thunderous 
sky of his life there appear stars from hidden and placid depths, 
constellations from a diviner world behind the clouds. There 
are deeper things in life than judgment; and from the flying 
wrack of the Day of the Lord emerges the prophetic promise of 
the Servant. John had been under preparation for this event 
(John 1:33), his mind having doubtless been led, according to 
the analogy of the prophet, into the mysteries of the Old Testa- 
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ment; and at the sight of the outpoured spirit, and at the 
words, ‘Thou art my beloved Son, in Thee I am well pleased,” 
how could he help reverting to the great figure of the evangeli- 
cal prophet : 

Behold my servant whom I uphold ; 

My chosen, in whom my soul delighteth ; 

I will put my spirit upon him, 

He shall bring forth right to the gentiles. 
‘The essential points in the idea of the Servant are Jehovah’s 
choice of him, and his forming of him. Jehovah is his Father ; 
he calls or creates him; God puts his word in his mouth and 
pours out his spirit upon him” (A. B. Davidson). These ele- 
ments are all found in the divine inauguration of Jesus into his 
Messiahship, even as described in Mark. The Messiah is the 
long-predicted Servant of Jehovah. 

Two other features are also essential to the prophetic con- 
ception of the Servant: (1) The Servant is not only for Israel. 
God the Lord is the creator of the earth. 

I, the Lord, have called thee in righteousness and will hold thine hand; 
And I will keep thee, and make thee a covenant of a people, a light of 
gentiles. 


(2) The suffering of the Servant is the means whereby the uni- 
versal redemption is to be provided. Jehovah redeems, not 
only his own people, but the world, through his elect. 

That vision must have awakened in John, who was no ordi- 
nary Jew, the memory of these pathetic words finely attuned to 
his own lonely life: 


Wounded for our transgressions, 

Bruised for our iniquities : 

The chastisement of our peace was upon him, 
And by his stripes we are healed. 

And we like sheep were gone astray, 

We were turned every one to his own way, 
And the Lord made to light on him the iniquity of us all. 
He was oppressed, yet when he was afflicted 
He opened not his mouth; 

As a lamb that is led to the slaughter 

And as a sheep that before its shearers is dumb, 
So he opened not his mouth. 
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John is changed. Jesus does for him what he did afterward 
for Paul, and what he has done ever since for the world—he 
interprets the Father. He came not to judge, but to save. 
This was the promise of classic prophecy. Jesus is winsome, 
but righteous withal. He constrains by his grace, and yet the 
sin of the world is an awful fact. Into the midst of it comes the 
absolutely pure one, the Son of God: Howcan this be? The 
Pharisees and the common people may have forgotten that he 
who was to come was to be led as a lamb to the slaughter. But 
John found in him the lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world. Thus the words of John 1: 29, 36, though possibly 
conformed in expression to the later primitive Christian thought 
(1 Pet. 1:19; Heb. 9:14), are profoundly true to the situation, 
and accord with the great messianic figure of the synoptic nar- 
rative, the Servant who is the beloved Son of God. 

What was meant by the words, ‘“ He'that cometh after me is 
become before me; for he was before me (mpa@rds wou jv) ,” John 
1:15,30? They may have assumed a definiteness in the memory 
of the evangelist that they had not when originally uttered, for his 
reflection is often the medium through which sayings are trans- 
mitted, as may be seen from the expansion of John 3: 31-36. 
We can hardly suppose that John the Baptist had that deep 
insight into the nature of Christ that only came with the grow- 
ing revelation of Jesus to His church. They meant at least that 
as Messiah Jesus was the primary, absolute One, with whom 
there could be no comparison. The vision would also give 
reality to the vague messianic attributes of royal majesty, pre- 
existence and mystery, that must have been a part of his 
hereditary mental furniture. 

It is very doubtful whether John openly proclaimed to the 
crowds who came to his baptism that Jesus was the Messiah. 
This, at any rate, is not involved in the narrative of the fourth 
gospel. He spoke directly to some of his disciples, an inner 
circle, it would appear, who were probably more or less initiated 
into the secrets of their master’s mind, though even to them in 
pregnant rather than popular phrase (John 1:29, 36). On the 
other hand, we get the impression that he had not definitely 
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announced Jesus as Messiah thus early even to all his following 
(John 3:25, 26). His testimony to these had been probably 
suggestive. Now his answer is that the work of Jesus is 
divinely sanctioned. He must increase, for he is greater; 
Israel that had been forsaken has found her husband, whereat 
the joy of the Baptist is fulfilled. So it would seem that, when 
the disciples asked John concerning Jesus, he does not hesitate 
to declare his own belief, though he continues his preparatory 
work. The crowds are not yet ripe for such testimony as he, 
after the vision, has it in his power to give. The messianic 
age has come, but matters must develop. Nor does this conflict 
with the answer to the Pharisees (John 1:26, 27). He merely 
tells them that the Messiah is in their midst. These words are 
only another way of putting the pre-baptismal message of Mark 
1:7, 8 in the new conditions. The man to inaugurate the mes- 
sianic movement has come. Who he is time will show. And 
Jesus in claiming John as a witness to himself (John 5: 33), 
just as he did afterward (Mark 11:27 ff), only states that. 
he bore witness to the truth, and that he declared his messiah- 
ship to the wide world. Such testimony would have been met 
with scorn. An appeal to prophecy would have been futile for 
the average hearer; he was not sufficiently responsive to its 
deeper notes. Events may disclose the man to the general. 
This agrees with the incident of Matthew 11: 2ff. The ques- 
tion brought by two of his disciples shows that the Baptist had 
been teaching them that Jesus was the Messiah. For the reply 
of Jesus, ‘‘Blessed is he whosoever shall find no occasion of 
stumbling in me” (11:6), as well as his defense of John before 
the crowds, shows that his question arose from doubt, and was 
not the sign of dawning consciousness that Jesus is the Messiah. 
The answer of Jesus further indicates the method of his self- 
revelation to the multitude. He demands belief in himself; he 
fulfils what was predicted of the Servant ; he claims John as his 
prophetic forerunner. From prophecy he restores forgotten 
features and combines them into a new and living messianic 
conception before he assumes the title of Messiah. But for 
those who had ears to understand, these words were as much a 
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messianic claim at an early period in his career as anything in 
the fourth gospel. Eventhe messianic confession is made only 
to the few receptive or exceptional believers. 

John was never within the kingdom of God. He seems not 
to have understood its fundamental import, and yet he gave an 
immense impetus to its inauguration. His cry that the kingdom 
of heaven was at hand awoke the national hopes of people of 
very different tempers. There were quiet, enduring men and 
women looking for the consolation of Israel; Pharisees with 
their disciples; and ahost of the common people. All gathered 
from John the idea that the kingdom was something to be 
eagerly seized upon; and the crowds were pressing in to take 
their place in the rehabilitated Israel. Doubtless they all shared 
the belief—more or less refined —of a sudden breaking in of the 
kingdom. It was to come with observation. Men would soon 
cry: lo, here! or lo, there! And for Johnand for the Pharisee the 
reply of Jesus would be the same: ‘The kingdom of heaven is 
within you” (Luke 17: 20). Thus both stood outside the king- 
dom; but how vast was the difference in their attitudes! 

We are now in a position to understand the Baptist’s question 
(Matt. 11: 3). It was not merely a prisoner’s despair, though 
shut off as he was, he could not satisfy himself as to the nature 
of the work of Jesus. 

1. ‘He heard the works of the Christ.”” But they were so 
disappointing. The kingdom was not coming with power. The 
Bridegroom was not yet rejoicing in the Bride. It is true that 
Galilee was astir, but so had Judea been at his own preaching. 
So far there was no national regeneration, much less any wide 
movement for the outside world of the gentiles, such as he had 
foretold. Was the flood of prophetic promise to run to waste in 
Galilee? John’s complaint was not very different from that of 
the brothers of Jesus—one who makes great claims must show 
himself as Messiah to the world in Jerusalem and not remain 
buried in Galilee (John 7: 3-5). The contrast between hope 
and realization was too much for John, and Jesus rebukes him 
for the tone of unbelief. John could not believe that the king- 
dom was in their midst, because there was no display of the » 
majesty of the Day of the Lord. 
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2. John was probably disappointed also in Jesus as the Lamb 
of God. In Matt. 11: 16-19 we have a vivid contrast between 
Jesus and John as they struck the popular imagination. John 
was stern, ascetic, possessed by a demon; his disciples fasted. 
Jesus mingled in the pleasures of men; at their banquets he com- 
panied with all, even publicans and sinners. Men called him a 
wine-bibber and gluttonous. Are we surprised that, when this 
rumor floated in through the bars of his prison, John was disap- 
pointed? He could not know the heart of Jesus. A man of 
sorrows, he expected to find in Jesus #ae Man of sorrows. The 
sins of the people should smite him sorely. Like Isaiah, John 
was possessed by an awful sense of the divine holiness. Surely 
the Servant of the Lord would be seized with travail of soul at 
the state of his people. But where wasthere any mighty hatred 
surging around the suffering Jesus? Had his undeserved 
reproach thus far turned the hearts of the people toward him ? 
How can the favorite of worldly Galilee be compared to a lamb 
led to the slaughter and to a sheep dumb before her shearers ? 

The day of Christ’s anguish and rejection was still below the 
horizon, and no breath of its dawn has yet gone shivering through 
the enthusiasm of the multitude for him. John suspects some 
illusion in what he saw and heard of Jesus. Not that he was an 
impostor, but perhaps only Elijah or Jeremiah or some prophet 
preparatory for the coming of the Messiah. When we consider 
how much all prophecy had in it of the human element, how the 
prophetic inspiration was not continuous, how the prophet might 
naturally imagine that he had read more into the vision than 
was meant by it, how even the miraculous did not convey as 
much to the Hebrew as it would to the world of today, we can- 
not think it strange that John grew skeptical of his prophetic 
testimony, when he lay helpless, the once free man of the wilder- 
ness, tamed by a dungeon." 

In his reply Jesus neither upbraids nor argues, but bids the 
disciples describe what they saw of his work. He words his 
description of it according to the prophecy of the great figure of 
the Servant who had been so much in the thought of John 


*See DAVIDSON, art. “ Prophecy,” in HastTINGs’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
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(Isa. 35:5 f.; 61:1). Mercy, sympathy, glad proclamation of 
a free gospel to all, are the purest marks of the messianic work 
of the Spirit-filled servant. With this prophecy Jesus had > 
opened his public ministry (Luke 4:18 ff.). Illuminating, 
redemptive, healing, life-giving, a preacher of good tidings to 
the poor, such he is most truly; and his kingdom cometh not 
with observation, though for those who have eyes to see it 
is already here. 

And yet John was no reed shaken by the wind. Like the 
apostles afterward, who interpreted the parousia of Christ in 
terms of the Day of the Lord, he also seems to have taken its 
imagery too literally. John, the prophet of the old covenant, 
never heard the parable of the seed that grows into the blade, 
ear, and full corn in the ear, and there is small wonder that he 
was perplexed by the messianic work of Jesus. Even he, than 
whom there hath not arisen a greater among those born of 
women, lacked faith; but, his doubts notwithstanding, Jesus 
declares that those who will not discern the heavenly origin of 
his work have no capacity for judging as to his own authority. 
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THE DIVINE METHOD OF INQUIRY. 


By Rev. A. T. BURBRIDGE, 
Henley-on-Thames, England. 


PassaGEs such as Gen. 22:1, Deut. 8:2, and 2 Chron. 32:317 
are felt by all thoughtful persons to require some amount of apol- 
ogetic treatment. They provoke the question: ‘Can this be the 
God we know, the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ?’ 
The passages seem to hint at jealous suspicion on God’s part, at 
cruel and ingenious devices contrived by the divine Being for the 
purpose of discovering disloyalty or treachery in his servants. If 
the reader is critically inclined, he is ready to declare that in 
these passages men have attributed the worst infirmities of east- 
ern potentates—a sultan’s craven mistrust, a tyrant’s restless 
doubts —unto the most holy God. He cries out in indignation: 
“ This is not the God we have learned to trust and serve and love. 
We can find no place for God’s experiments, temptations, test- 
ings, in our creed.” 

Thus it has long been felt that some explanation is needed in 
order to bring these passages into line with the Christian con- 
ception of the Deity. But those who have attempted to supply 
such an explanation seem to have been singularly unfortunate in 
the method they have adopted. For example, GEcumenius says: 
‘‘God tempts or proves his people yuuvacias ydpw Kal avappn- 
ciws.”’ Augustine has the saying: ‘“ Deus tentat, ut doceat; dia- 
bolus tentat, ut decipiat.”” Theophylact writes thus: ‘ Adrds 
meipater iva Soxiwwrépous SelEn.”” These are typical instances of 
ingenious efforts to solve the difficulty. It isa pity it should be 
ingenuity more or less wasted. But so it is. For evidently the 
aim of these writers is to supply the divine Being with a worthy 
and sufficient purpose in his testing of us. In the quotations 


*Gen. 22:1, “God did tempt (R. V. prove) Abraham.” Deut. 8:2, “To prove 
thee, to know what was in thine heart, whether thou wouldest keep his command- 
mentsor no.” 2 Chron. 32:31, “God left him to try him, that he might know all that 
was in his heart.” 
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given above, God is likened ‘to a training master who tests in 
order to exercise and strengthen, to a teacher testing in order to 
instruct, or to a fond father who tests in order to win for his 
children the admiring approval of others. We say this is inge- 
nuity wasted. For the divine purpose is stated so clearly in the 
Scripture record itself that it is oe" how anyone can have 
failed to perceive it. 

In twelve passages in the Old Testament Scriptures God is 
represented as tempting or proving (103). In seven of these 
twelve there is a very significant explanatory clause added, e. g., 
“to prove thee, to know what was in thy heart;” “that I may 
prove them whether they will walk in my law or no;” ‘the Lord 
your God proveth you, to know whether ye love the Lord your 
God;” “to try him that He might know all that was in his heart ”’ 
(Deut. 8:2; Exod. 16:4; Deut. 13:3; 2 Chron. 32:31). We can 
scarcely fail to perceive that the purpose for which the testing 
was instituted is here definitely stated. God is represented as 
testing or proving his people in order that he may discover for 
himself all that isin their hearts. It is almost implied that there 
is apeerenin on God! s part rather than lack of self- homme sale on 
man’s. 

And, very significantly, the writer of Hebrews uses trepato, 
and'not doxipatw, to represent the Old Testament 10) (Heb. 11: 
17). The synonyms may be briefly distinguished thus: The lat- 
ter implies a-certain amount of foreknowledge onthe part of him 
who makes the experiment, the former does not, but represents 
an experiment made for the acquirement: of knowledge. Thus 
the kindred word wepdw denotes, in classical Greek, ‘to exam- 
ine, to question, to find out what a thing is good for, to discover 
the hidden meaning of dreams.” Compare’ also the temptings 
or testings, undertaken simply for the obtaining of information, 
referred to in’ Matt. 22:35; John 6:6; Rev. 2:12. The word 
meipasw may be understood as indicating that the experiment is 
made by one who is ignorant of the qualities of the article: or 
person tested and wishes.to discoverthem. =» on Liw 


2? The rewpacuol of the evil one represent a further development in the meaning of 
the word. 
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This, then, is the fact to which we desire to. call attention, 
that in the Old Testament God is represented as testing us, 
experimenting on us (if we may use such an expression), for the 
purpose of acquiring further, complete, and perfect knowledge 
concerning us. To say that the object of the testing is to reveal 
to us our own strength or weakness is a statement which, how- 
ever it may commend itself to our moral judgment, must never- 
theless be rejected as ignoring the definite assertion repeatedly 
made in the Scriptures. In them we are told that God puts us to 
the test in order that he may know us better. Any explanation 
which does not fully recognize this fact must be ruled out of 
court as inadequate and misleading. 

Logicians have made us familiar with the two methods of 
observation and experimental inquiry pursued by man in his 
acquirement of knowledge. Now, if we take into account the 
teaching of the Old Testament passages referred to above, we 
perceive that God is represented in Scripture as adopting doth 
these methods of discovery, as far as we men are concerned. 
Nothing escapes God’s notice; he sees, observes, knows, all that © 
takes place—this truth is reiterated again and again. But no less 
emphatically and definitely is it stated that God tests men with 
a view to gaining fresh information concerning them; 2. ¢.,in his 
discovery of us he pursues, not only the method of observation, 
but also that of experimental inquiry. 

Here, however, we are brought face to face with this difficulty. 
Is God thenignorant of anything or anybody? And, if we are not 
careful, we shall find ourselves involved in a discussion of those 
perennial problems connected with the divine prescience and the 
freedom of the human will. We wish to avoid any such entanyle- 
ment in metaphysical and theological mazes. But may we not 
venture to think that even as God’s omnipotence is self-limited 
in the creation and salvation of free-beings like ourselves, so 
also his omniscience may be self-limited, if he sees that such 
limitation will be for our good? It is a familiar fact that God 
will not save us against our will; that, omnipotent as he is, he 
cannot save us until we have voluntarily accepted of his salvation. 
So also we can understand how the omniscient God may refuse 
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to know us perfectly until we have revealed ourselves. unto him. 
Now, in adopting the method of experimental inquiry, God gives 
us the opportunity of thus making ourselves known to him. In 
his observation of us the soul is passive. . Without our knowledge 
and without our concurrence he searches us, reads the secrets of 
our hearts and all our deepest thoughts. But in his testing of 
us the soul is active. It is bidden reveal itself, its own powers, 
unto God. It is put on its mettle, and by its very activity it 
makes itself known to its Maker. God always requires man to 
co-operate with him. We ourselves can perceive how it is for 
our good that he should do so. We are not surprised to find 
that in his knowing of us God requires active co-operation on our 
part. Such an arrangement is in complete agreement with all 
we know of the ways of that divine Providence who is ever at 
work in the world. 

But when we speak of God adopting the method of experi- 
mental inquiry, we do not mean that he experiments on us in the 
same way as a scientist does on some unknown substance in 
order to discover its various constituents. God has no need to 
do that, and such an experiment would be unworthy of both him- 
self and man. The purpose of his testing of us is that we should 
reveal ourselves unto’ him. And what has been said of God is 
true also of man. “Revelation is not of thought, structure, or 
force, but of will and purpose.” It is at the moment when he is 
called on to choose that a man reveals himself to the world. 
And as is a man’s revelation of himself to his fellows, so also is 
his revelation of himself to his God. God’s perfect knowledge 
of us depends on our power of choice, our wills, our real selves 
being called into active operation. 

And a careful consideration of the character of those events 
in our lives which we are accustomed to regard as God’s testings 
of us will make this divine purpose still more clearly evident. 
In these times of trial the will and the desire—even the natural 
desires; such as Abraham’s affection for his son—seem to be 
ruthlessly torn apart. God makes it hard for us to believe in 
his love and wisdom in order that-we may be almost compelled 
to call our will-power into operation and make an effort toward 
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faith. He makes it hard for us to still love him as dear children 
in order that we may deliberately wil/ to love him. He strips us 
of our confidence, our hopes, our desires, of everything that 
makes faith at all easy, of everything that makes it easy for us 
to do the right. It is only by sheer determination, by sheer 
will-power, that we keep our faith, that we do the will of God. 
No one who knows anything of the facts of life will raise the 
objection that God’s methods, thus described, are too harsh and 
almost cruel; that he could accomplish all this by means of life’s 
ordinary and less painful experiences. In too many instances 
the will is never asked to exercise its sovereign power. The man 
never comes to his own, never realizes himself, never thinks that 
there is in him that which can say Yes in right royal fashion 
when the whole host of rebellious passions cry out No. Evena 
man’s faith is too often the shadowy reflection of other people’s 
creed in the shallow waters of his own soul. His professed love 
for the divine Father is frequently a mere bubble borne along on 
a wave of religious excitement—a wave which, like the tidal 
bore of some river’s mouth, will soon subside and leave behind 
it the old muddy dullness and deadness. More than ordinary 
means are certainly necessary if a person’s will, and not his incli- 
nations, fears, appetites, is to decide for him in these matters. 
This is the purpose of .these harsher experiences of life, to call 
the will into operation, to rouse it into activity. And the result 
is two-fold. .Weemerge from the trial stronger and purer in our 
spiritual estate. The New Testament describes such experiences 
as the disciplining of the soul. Viewing life as it does from the 
standpoint of man’s spiritual needs and salvation, this is the inter- 
pretation we should expect it to offer. But we also emerge from 
such a trial better known to God than we were before. We have 
revealed ourselves unto him. We'have shown him what manner 
of men we are. With its intense consciousness of a God of 
providence controlling the history of both nations and individ- 
uals, this is the explanation the Old Testament offers. It repre- 
sents these trials as a method adopted by God whereby he gets 
to know us better. In them the soul makes its response to the 
divine inquiry, and thus discovers itself to its Maker. 
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And now, turning back to the objections noted at the com- 
mencement of this article, we would ask: Is this Old Testament 
idea of a testing God to be accepted or rejected by those of us 
who believe in the divine fatherhood as revealed in Jesus Christ? 
We venture to think that its confirmation is to be found in that 
doctrine of God’s providence on which the Old Testament lays 
so much emphasis. Under certain circumstances anyone is justi- 
fied in testing a person’s character. When testing is prompted 
by jealousy or suspicion or curiosity, it:is to be heartily con- 
demned as cruel and unjust. But, if I require a man for a 
position of some responsibility, and our relations have not been 
such as to give me evidence of his honesty, fidelity or courage, 
for his own sake and for the sake of those whose welfare will 
depend on him, I am justified in testing him before I entrust him 
with all. Ora youth is placed under my direction, and I have 
to decide his calling or profession for him. If I am ignorant of 
his character and abilities, I feel that not to test him would be 
culpable conduct on my part. Now, God does not occupy an 
irresponsible position with respect to us. He desires to know 
us, not simply in order to satisfy the longings of his Father’s 
love, but also in order that his gracious purposes with respect 
to us may be fulfilled. He is the God of providence. He has 
the ordering of the events of our lives. The angels of joy and 
sorrow, wealth and poverty, life and death, are his servants, 
they come and go at his bidding. He seeks to order all for our 
eternal welfare. We ought not to overlook the fact that, if he 
is going to train us, if he is going to be indeed our God of provi- 
dence, it is necessary, not only that he should be all-powerful, 
but also that he should know us perfectly. Otherwise the 
machinery of life, even under his control, may maim, crush, 
shatter us, instead of shaping and moulding us unto his eternal 
glory. There can be no defect on his part, even in his knowing 
of us; but there may be considerable defect on ours. It is not 
that aught in the soul’s chamber can be hidden from his all- 
seeing eye. But something may be lacking which ought to be 
there and must be there, if he is to know us perfectly. It is the 
object of the divine testing to call that something into being. 
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With a man’s will-power dormant, undeveloped, unknown, all 
attempt at really training and moulding the character is foolish 
because impossible. Man sometimes attempts it; God never 
does. He calls into activity first of alla man’s will. Heseeks 
to know what a man’s own free choiceis. Then he knows what 
course to followin his schooling of the soul. It is in the doc- 
trine of a beneficent divine providence that we find the explana- 
tion of the divine testing. And it is these two thoughts, the 
divine testing and the divine leading, which are to be found sig- 
nificantly associated in the well-known prayer of the Psalmist, 

Search me, O God, and know my heart. 

Try me and know my thoughts: 

And see if there be any way of wickedness in me, 

And lead me in the way everlasting. 

(Ps. 139: 23, 24.) 

Tosum up: A careful consideration of the following state- 
ments will go far toward reconciling us to the idea of a divine 
method of inquiry: (1) God is omniscient, yet with respect to 
our future actions he may be understood to limit his omniscience 
for our good. (2) As the God of providence, it is necessary 
for him to know us perfectly, if his schooling of us is to be all it 
should be. (3) We know from experience that it is in the 
hour of trial, in the day of testing, that we get to know ourselves 
better, that we reveal ourselves to our fellows. And, according 
to the statements in the Old Testament, it is at such times that 
we reveal ourselves unto our God, that we make ourselves known 
more perfectly to him. . 
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THE ATTITUDE OF AMOS AND HOSEA TOWARD 
THE MONARCHY. 


By PROFESSOR WALTER R, BETTERIDGE, 
Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 


II. HOSEA. 


The book of Hosea presents greater difficulties of interpreta- 
tion than those to be found in Amos. Here, too, no positive 
dates can be assigned, and it is necessary to divide the book into 
two divisions, chaps. 1-3 and 4-14, which are in many respects 
so distinct that Volz? has even gone so far as to suggest that 
they may come from two different authors. The date of chaps. 
4-14 may be fixed with some confidence as later than the death 
of Jeroboam II., and they cover a period extending at least to the 
eve of the appearance of Tiglath Pileser in northern Palestine 
in 733, and possibly beyond that date. Chaps. 1-3, on the 
other hand, summarize Hosea’s preaching prior to the death of 
Jeroboam, and so proceed from about the same time as that 
covered by the activity of Amos, though it seems probable that 
his call to the prophetic work and his household experiences 
related in chaps. 1 and 3 may.have antedated the call of 
Amos. These events must have covered several years, and 
whether the woman of chap. 3 be identical with Gomer, as 
seems more likely, or is a different woman, some time must have 
elapsed when the prophet, about the close of the reign of 
Jeroboam II. or perhaps later, wrote out this section with its 
combination of history and prophecy.*® The form of these chap- 
ters is peculiar; and it is not improbable that the present some- 
what artificial arrangement may be due to another hand than 
that of the prophet." Omitting 1:7, which may well be regarded 

®Concluded from the BIBLICAL WoRLD for November, 1902, pp. 361-9. 

9 Die vorexilische Jahveprophetie und der Messias. 

1° SEESEMANN, of. cit., pp. 34-6. 


 DavIpsoN, art. “Hosea” in Hastincs’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. Il, pp. 
42, 43; Vos, Presbyterian and Reformed Review, ‘1898, p. 232. 
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as a marginal gloss, the passage falls into three sections, each of 
which passes from denunciation to promise. These sections are 
1:2—2:2(Heb.); 2: 3-25; 3:1-5. Some recent scholars have 
on various grounds rejected the verses containing the elements 
of promise, and have reduced the prophecy to a dead level of 
denunciation and doom, and have caused Hosea, as they have 
already caused Amos, to fail in one of the distinctive features of 
the prophet—the hope for the future. But, assuming that the 
present arrangement of these chapters is purely literary, and 
that it does not in any way represent the original method of 
oral delivery, the difficulty occasioned by the objection that the 
prophet would not be likely to blunt the edge of his denuncia- 
tions by following them with glowing promises in the next 
breath largely disappears. The denunciations are especially 
severe. Directed at first against the house of Jehu and then 
against the royal power of Israel, they culminate in the first 
subdivision with the rejection of the people and the breaking of 
the covenant relation which bound the people and their God 
together. The purpose of the breaking of his covenant relation 
is brought out in the next subdivision —it is disciplinary. Israel 
is to learn that Jehovah is her sole support, that she is a pen- 
sioner in Jehovah’s land on Jehovah’s bounty. The means of 
inflicting the punishment is also indicated —it is to be by exile. 
Far from her land, without the ordinary means of worship and 
without regular political organization, she shall learn the mean- 
ing of her experience and shall appreciate her true relation to 
Jehovah. The punishment will not fail of its desired effect, and 
this leads us naturally to the other side of the picture —the 
promises and the conception of the new organization. For our 
purposes it seems best to consider 2:1, 2 with 3:5, for by so 
doing we get the clearest picture of the prophet’s conception of 
the means and the form of the restoration. The members of 
the dead kingdom of Israel in exile shall not seek a restoration 
of their own political organization, but shall turn to Jehovah 
their God and David their king. Or, in other words, they shall 
renew once more their allegiance to the Davidic monarchy, 
separation from which had been their initial sin, and shall wor- 
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ship Jehovah in his chosen seat. United to Judah and under the 
leadership of their temporal head, they shall go forth from the 
land of their exile, and shall make their freedom sure by a vic- 
tory in Jezreel, which shall cause that name to lose its evil omen 
as the memorial of the bloody foundation of the dynasty of 
Jehu, and give it a new significance as the symbol of the divine 
replanting of the people in their own land. With this renewed 
and reorganized people, conscious at last of their true relation to 
Jehovah, Jehovah will establish a new covenant of peace, and will 
favor them in their land with an abundance of material blessings. 

This picture, except: in details, is not different from that of 
Amos. The destruction of the monarchy is just as complete ; but 
according to Hosea the members of the sinful nation shall learn 
the significance of their punishment and turn back to their God 
and be restored, while Amos holds out hope only for the good 
grain which is saved in the sifting process. Again, Hosea seems 
to look forward to a return of the exiled Israel from the land of 
the exile, while Amos holds out no hope of that kind. And 
lastly, while Amos declares that Judah must suffer under the 
hand of the invader, Hosea utters no word of condemnation of 
the southern kingdom. In these three chapters, then, Hosea 
sees: the hope for the future in the monarchy, and in the monar- 
chy as it has maintained itself in the southern kingdom. The 
northern kingdom must be destroyed as a political and a religious 
entity, and the new order of things centers about the Davidic 
king of Judah, and then under the rule of this king the mes- 
sianic age shall dawn. eon 

The contrast between chaps. 1-3 and 4-14, from the point of 
view of their judgment of the monarchy, has not been sufficiently 
appreciated. Indeed, many writers have sought to maintain 
that there is no essential variance. Kirkpatrick, for example, 
says that “there is here {chaps. 4-14] no reference to the 
reunion of Israel with Judah, or to the Davidic king ; but it does © 
not follow that those features in the earlier picture of the res- 
toration . . . . have been forgotten. Completeness is not to be 
expected everywhere.” **? Smend, on theother hand, insists that, 

12 Doctrine of the Prophets®, pp. 136, 137. 
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since the attitude of Hosea to the monarchy in chaps. 4-14 is 
incompatible with the mention of the Davidic king in chaps. I-3, 
therefore the reference to the Davidic king is not authentic. 
Neither of these opinions does justice to the peculiar teaching of 
these later chapters. Nor is it sufficient to say that Hosea regards 
the separate existence of the northern kingdom as a sin, though 
undoubtedly most of the denunciations in these chapters are 
directed especially against the northern, monarchy. This is 
probably the case with those striking passages which refer to 
the existent confusion and anarchy. But surely this is nota 
satisfactory interpretation of the scornful question: ‘‘ Where now 
is thy king that he may save thee, and thy princes that they may 
judge thee, of whom thou saidst, Give me a king and princes ?”’*5 
The reference here is without any doubt to the demand of the 
people as recorded in 1 Sam. 8:19, 20, and the divine judgment 
given in Hosea, that the permission to establish a monarchy was 
given in wrath, just as the end of the monarchy was to come in 
wrath, does not differ essentially from the judgment given in 
1Sam.8:7-9. Furthermore, this reference, which an unprejudiced 
interpretation can regard only as a condemnation of the mon- 
archy as an institution, is supported by other references in these 
chapters which have caused an endless amount of discussion, 
but which, nevertheless, seem capable of a simple and natural 
explanation. The first of these is 9:9, ‘‘ They have deeply cor- 
rupted themselves as in the days of Gibeah;” and the second, 
which undoubtedly refers to the same event, is in 10:9, ‘*O 
Israel, thou hast sinned from the days of Gibeah.” Opinions 
have varied as to whether the allusion here is to the outrage 
recorded in Judg. 19: 16 ff., to the establishment of the mon- 
archy under Saul a man of Gibeah, or to some unrecorded event 
in Israelitish history. On our interpretation, the reference can 
be only to the foundation of the monarchy, a sign of the inher- 
ently rebellious disposition of the people of Israel and a chief 


»3 Alttestamentliche Religionsgeschichte?, p. 209, note 2. 
“4 g.,7 21-73 81459215. 


5 13: 10, reading with Houtsma, Wellhausen, Smith, Nowack, e¢ a/. 
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cause of the present desperate condition.© Their attempt to 
put themselves on the same plane with other nations has involved 
them in the same fate with other Palestinian states, and their 
politics can lead only to their humiliation before Assyria. It 
is also highly probable that in the declaration that “all their 
wickedness is in Gilgal” (9:15) there is another reference to 
the founding of the monarchy which is described in 1 Sam. 
11:14, 15 as the renewing of the kingdom. And, again, our view 
that Hosea rejects the monarchy theoretically as well as prac- 
tically is strengthened by the consideration of his conception 
of the form under which the new order of things should mani- 
festitself. Thisis suggested in 14: 2—9(Heb.)—a passage against 
whose genuineness no really convincing argument has as yet been 
brought. Here there is no mention of a king, nor indeed 
of any form of government or organization. There is a return 
to a peaceful agricultural condition in which Ephraim shall rec- 
ognize his direct dependence upon Jehovah, and shall derive from 
him directly both his protection and his strength. The old 
political and military policy shall become a thing of the past, 
for military organization, and even alliances with the great power 
of Assyria, have brought only ruin in their train. This idyllic 
state is promised to Ephraim and to Ephraim only; at the 
last Hosea has no message of hope for Judah. But has he any 
message at all for Judah in these later chapters? Many would 
answer this question in the negative, notwithstanding the fact 
that the word Judah is found no less than twelve times in these 
chapters. Ina few passages, it is true, the sense is confessedly 
obscure, but in the others it does not seem necessary to change 
the text. Assuming the genuineness of these passages, the 
attitude of the prophet toward Judah which they indicate is in 
perfect accord with the interpretation which we have adopted of 
his attitude to the monarchy in general. The tone is uniformly 
unfavorable and condemnatory, as if it were impossible for the 
prophet to see in such a sinful and corrupt state as Judah any 
hope for the future kingdom of Jehovah. In 4:15 we might well 


6 CORNILL, Konigsberger Studien, p. 25; SMEND, op. cit., pp. 208, 209; DAVIDSON, 
ul supra. 
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find the first indication of this new judgment of Judah—new as 
compared with the one which, on our view, he held during the 
earlier years of his prophetic activity. He sees that Judah is 
entering upon the same path of folly and ignorance which is 
proving so disastrous to Israel. In several cases Judah is con- 
demned for engaging in the same.:silly political practices as her 
more powerful northern sister (5 :12-14). She, too, relies upon 
military defenses ($: 14), and in every way her character and her 
attitude toward Jehovah are as unsatisfactory as those of Israel 
(6:4;12:1, Heb.). This last passage is somewhat doubtful, 
and seems to have been regarded by the Revisers as most prob- 
ably a commendation of Judah, though in the margin they -give 
an alternative rendering with the opposite sense. It seems 
impossible to hold to the view.that the prophet is here com- 
mending Judah for her faithfulness to Jehovah. The fact is that 
throughout these chapters he has only words of blame and 
reproof for the sinful course which Judah is pursuing. We are 
obliged, therefore, to adopt the marginal rendering as coming the 
nearest to the original meaning of the prophet. In consequence 
of her sins the punishment of Judah: is as inevitable as that of 


Israel (6:11; 10:11; 12:13). If Judah is referred to at all in 
these chapters, it is clear that she is distinctly and positively 
condemned. 


We are now met by a difficult question. If our interpretation 
is correct, we are obliged to hold that in the course of the book 
of Hosea we find a radical change in his attitude, in the first 
place toward Judah, and then toward the monarchy as an institu- 
tion. How is this change to be accounted for? The most prob- 
able answer, as it seems to us, is that it is to be explained on the 
ground of the well-known change in the circumstances and rela- 
tions of the two kingdoms, and especially in the policy of Judah 
during the few years which followed the death of Jeroboam II. and 
Uzziah. During the reign of Uzziah, Judah had refrained from 
meddling in the political affairs of her more powerful neighbors 
on the north; and, on the whole, she seems to have been, during 
the greater part of the long reign of this monarch, fairly faithful 
to the religious requirements which were imposed upon her. 
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With the accession of Ahaz, however, a new policy was intro- 
duced. Either purposely or, as he may have. thought, of 
necessity, Ahaz brought Judah into the current of international 
politics when he began his political intrigues with Tiglath Pileser, 
thereby incurring the condemnation of Isaiah. With this 
change in policy the character of Judah was radically changed. 
What hope could there be for a righteous government under such 
a king as Ahaz or in such a monarchy as he was making Judah? 
It is not probable that. Hosea would sympathize very strongly 
with the policy of Pekah and Rezin when they sought to force 
Judah to enter into a coalition with them, but it is equally 
improbable that he could look with approval upon the action .of 
Ahaz in summoning Tiglath Pileser to his aid, thereby taking 
his stand definitely and finally as an enemy of his brethren in 
the northern kingdom. What is more likely than that Hosea 
is referring to just this action of Ahaz when in 5:10 he 
says that ‘‘the princes of Judah are like them that remove the 
Jandmark’’—the landmark here being the relation between the 
two kingdoms which Ahaz was seeking to break by his intrigues 
with Assyria to gain control of the whole of Palestine? 
Wellhausen” in his note on 5:13 has raised the. question 
as to whether Hosea is referring in this denunciation to 
those actions on the part of Ahaz which are so familiar because 
of the light thrown upon them by Isaiah, who was active in the 
southern kingdom at just this period, It is true that Wellhausen 
decides against this explanation, but in his rejected suggestion 
he has, in our judgment, furnished the key for the explanation 
of this entire passage in the fifth chapter, and also for the 
question with which we are just now immediately concerned, 
For if our interpretation is the correct.one, then there is a natural 
and sufficient ground for Hosea’s change of attitude with regard 
to Judah. On this interpretation, it was inevitable that Hosea 
should express his opinion of Judah, for otherwise we should 
have no clue to his peculiar change of attitude toward the whole 
subject of the right of the monarchy to a place in a community 
which should give expression to the will of Jehovah. It is-not 
17 Kleine Propheten*, pp. 112, 113. 
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necessary, therefore, to insist upon bringing both parts of the 
prophecy into harmony either by rejecting the reference to the 
reunion of the two kingdoms which is found in the first part, or, 
on the other hand, by forcing the second part to yield a 
messianic significance similar to that contained in the first part. 
Nor are we justified either in inferring that the two parts came 
from different authors. It is surely not an unheard-of thing 
that the prophetic judgment of a man or of an institution should 
be altered in the course of years, especially when the relation of 
the man or the institution to the permanent underlying principles 
of Jehovah’s moral government has undergone a radical trans- 
formation. 

With this we bring our discussion to an end. If we have 
found the correct interpretation, we have seen that, inasmuch as 
no prophet is without concern for the future of Jehovah’s king- 
dom, the question as to the form which that kingdom shall 
assume is ever prominent in the mind of every prophet. One of 
the most frequently recurring figures is that of the monarchy, 
and hence many of the prophets looked forward to the perpetu- 
ation of the monarchical form of government, usually under the 
rule of a descendant of David. This is the attitude of Amos, 
who expects those who shall be spared by the invader of 
northera Israel to attach themselves to the Davidic monarchy. 
Hosea at first took essentially the same position, though his 
view seems to be that, with the aid of the Davidic king, repentant 
Israel shall be led back from her exile. Later, however, under 
materially different circumstances, Hosea rejects the monarchy 
altogether, sees nothing good in Judah, and looks forward to a 
restoration of Ephraim in which all the current forms of organ- 
ized government shall be wholly lacking, and in which the 
individual and the community shall live in a relation of direct 
dependence on Jehovah. In this judgment, as is so often the 
case with Hosea, we have occasion to note his deep spiritual 
insight, as he anticipates the dawn of that era when the kingdom 
not of this world should be established in which “one is our 
Master, even Christ, and all we are brethren.” 
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American Institute of Sacred Literature. 


A LETTER FROM THE PRINCIPAL CONCERNING OUR RELIGIOUS 
IDEAS. 


My DEAR FELLOW-STUDENT: 


Do we ever stop to think of our personal religious beliefs, and the 
sources from which we have derived them? Is not the subject one 
which occasionally should receive our attention ?_ I have in mind par- 
ticularly the second part of the question. Whatever may be our reli- 
gious beliefs, where do we get them? It is evident, of course, that they 
do not come into the world with us. What are the possible sources 
from which they may come, and in what proportion have they come 
from each of these sources ? Let us now and then ask ourselves these 
questions, for it will surely be granted that the analysis which is 
involved in the answers will be helpful to us in many ways. 

1. May we say that a certain portion of that which we believe con- 
cerning God and his relation to the world has come to us in an imper- 
ceptible way out of our childhood environment? This would mean 
that, in connection with other conceptions which have gradually come 
to us as our minds have grown through the stage of childhood, certain 
religious conceptions have also found their place and have been 
accepted without question. These, clearly, would be the conceptions 
of those about us— our parents, our friends, and, to some extent, our 
neighbors. How much of our stock of religious opinion has its origin 
in this way? While a definite answer may not be given to this ques- 
tion, perhaps an approximate answer may be obtained. This portion 
of our religious belief is something which has come to us in the same 
way as have the simplest ideas concerning life. It can hardly be said 
that it came by teaching, for certainly no formal teaching was employed. 
It was taken for granted. Not a question was raised. It came from 
the father or the mother, just as so many things came which entered 
into that early life and thought. Of course, these conceptions were 
childish in their nature; they could not be otherwise. The heaven 
talked about was something which we could understand as children. 
It must, therefore, have been a very crude conception. The same 
thing may be said of all the others. They were just such thoughts 
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about God and our relation to him as a child could appreciate. Now 
. that we have grown up, it is fair to raise the question: How much of our 
present religious belief is, after all, just that same childish belief which 
came to us in the period of childhood before it was possible really to 
think upon these matters? In other words, have we grown into larger 
conceptions, or are we still living in the little child’s environment ? 
Each one must answer this question for himself. 

Supposing that we are able to distinguish between our present 
position and that of the child —or, in other words, supposing that we 
have grown —it is possible, perhaps, to account for the growth in three 
ways. New beliefs have come to us, and the childish beliefs have been 
modified, as the result of (1) experience, (2) formal instruction, (3) the 
study of the Holy Scriptures. These three sources may not always be 
kept distinct, but they may be considered separately. 

2. Growth from experience—The deepest religious convictions 
are, in all probability, those which are rooted in the experiences of life. 
No one, for example, can understand the religious side of life who has 
not been called upon to suffer. At the same time, the prevailing 
opinion that religious feeling must always be associated with the 
sadder and sterner phases of life is a great mistake. As the nation 
passes through the different stages from barbarism up to civilization, 
each step forming the basis upon which the next step shall be taken, 
so the individual passes through the different experiences of life and 
finds himself at each stage looking back to those that have preceded, 
building his new conceptions upon the experience of the preceding 
stages. In each of these transitions one’s religious ideas ordinarily 
undergo change to a greater or less extent. As familiarity with the 
phases of life grows greater, and as thought on the responsibilities of 
life grows more definite, one’s religious opinions are adjusted ; that is, 
they are enlarged, their horizon is broadened. Not seldom the change 
is a violent one, and is accompanied by distress of mind and heart. It 
is inevitable that, as one goes deeper, he must re-establish foundations 
which shall be stronger and broader. Todo this requires: the tearing 
down of that which has already been built in order that there may be 
room for new foundations and for the new structure. 

3. Growth through direct teaching.— This is something which 
many never receive. Those who have been more fortunate will trace 
much of their religious opinion to the direct teaching which was 
received in the family, in the school, or in the church. Perhaps in 
these days the amount of direct religious teaching is not so great as in 
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former days ; but some of us remember very distinctly the catechism 
which we were required to memorize and to repeat from week to week ~ 
on Sunday afternoons. Some of us also recall that in our regular 

school work a certain time was reserved for direct teaching of a reli- 

gious or ethical character. In most cases this was associated with the 

Bible. In the days when most of us were children it was customary to 

go to church, and it was expected that the children of the family as well 

as the adult members should be in regular attendance. It is possible, 

therefore, for many grown persons to ascribe their religious opinions to 

direct teaching ; while for those who are children today, in the future 

years this may be impossible. The catechism is no longer required even 

where the family life is distinctly religious. The public schools no 

longer permit the Bible to be read, and in many quarters it is hardly 

expected that the adult members of the family, not to speak of the 

children, shail attend the Sunday religious service. However that 

may be, we may ask ourselves today: How much of that which we hold | 
as an essential part of our religious belief has come to us from this 

kind of teaching in one form or another ? Here again we may not be 

able to make an answer that shall be definite; but it will be possible, 

perhaps, to calculate more or less closely what the influence of such 

teaching has been. 

4. There remains the more specific and more tangible source, 
namely, the study of the Bible. This, perhaps, should be associated 
with direct teaching, but I have thought that for the purpose of analy- 
sis we might keep it separate. To what extent are we personally and 
directly indebted to the Scriptures for the opinions which we hold ? 
Is it here that we have found the formulation of our beliefs in so far 
as we have formulated them ? Do we not readily perceive that out- 
side of certain indefinite impressions the real content of our religious 
faith has had its roots in Scripture story, and has found its expression 
in Scripture language ? Isit not true that, roughly speaking, ninety 
per cent. or more of the content of our religious belief has come to us 
directly or indirectly from the Sacred Scriptures? I may not here take 
space to illustrate the origin of these different beliefs, but whether we 
think of them from the point of view of childhood or manhood, 
whether we hold them as connected with historical events or as formu- 
lated in abstract creeds, is it not from the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament that we have in large measure obtained whatever 
we have of religious faith ? From the point of view of opinion as well 
as of feeling, from the point of view of childhood as well as of maturity, 
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have we not, as a matter of fact, found in these chapters the source of 
comfort and of inspiration, the basis of all that has made up our reli- 
gious life ? 

If this is true, even if it is only half true, what follows? ‘Two 
things: (1) the recognition of the fact that in this collection of sacred 
books there will be found material which, if rightly appreciated, will 
give us stronger foundations for religious life and higher visions of 
spitual truth than any we have yet possessed ; and (2) that there rests 
upon each one of us the definite obligation to find and to appropriate 
this material, and to secure possession of these larger blessings. 


WiLiiaM R. HarPER, 
Principal of the Institute. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
Chicago, Il. 


Bxrploration and Discovery. 


FURTHER DISCOVERIES AT PETRA. 


EDITOR OF THE “ BiBLICAL WoRLD”: 

We have just been reading Professor Robinson’s article “The High 
Place at Petra in Edom ”’* on the spot itself, and both Professor William 
Libbey and I are convinced that the altars, pools, and stairways are an 
ancient piece of work and most certainly intended for the purposes of 
worship. We are spending more time here than most travelers can 
afford, and have looked carefully around the whole peak, and Professor 
Libbey carries away a whole series of new photographs. His experi- 
ence as a student of geographical and geological phenomena will add 
weight to his view that the rock summit and its cuttings are certainly 
of very great age; for, while all Petra is cut into the lower strata of 
the friable red and white sandstone, this particular peak reaches in its 
summit the harder shaly strata which appear everywhere in the plateau 
and mountains round about, lying just below the limestone and lava 
and other rocks deposited above the sandstone. ‘This fact alone 
explains the preservation of this monument of antiquity, for had it been 
hewn in the crumbling sandstone of the city below, it would not have 
been distinguishable after the lapse of so many centuries. This layer 
of ironstone shale has acted as a roof to the whole peak. There is 
plenty of crumbling red sandstone two hundred yards away and only 
some fifty or sixty feet lower down, but the cap in which this “ high place”’ 
is preserved is of hard ironstone shale. Comparing the weathering on 
this rock with the thousand other ancient buildings and cuttings in 
Syria, there can be no doubt as to the very great antiquity of this 
record of past ages. 

As to the outlook from this peak, it is sublime and worthy of a place 
among the noted mountains of the Bible and marvelously fitted to stir 
within the human heart those emotions which have ever found their 
rightful vent in worship of powers far above all things human. 

As to location, it is much more central than other explorers have 
realized. We climbed by grotto stairways from the “ Treasury of 


*See the WORLD, January, 1901. 
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Pharaoh”’* and came to the pillars (“‘mazzebah’”’) from the east by what 
was surely a fine road from that quarter of the city. The “high 
place” is immediately above the amphitheater, and no doubt a road or 
staircases also came that way. Another road came up from the city west - 
of the amphitheater, and still another larger and easier one from the 
southwest, so that the “high place” was in the city and accessible from all 
sides. We noticed also that the east pillar was plainly visible from the 
northwest portion, the finest part of the ancient city. For if one looks 
from near or in front of the “Corinthian Tomb,” the east pillar stands 
out conspicuously alone against the eastern sky just as a church steeple 
in any Christian city. 

On our way down we saw three inscriptions, two of which have 
been copied by Briinnow, and beside one of them a rude cutting of an 
altar with stens leading up to it, not a bad representation of the altar 
of the “high place” to which the road undoubtedly leads. Away 
down the western outlet of the stream, an hour below the ancient city, 
we saw one hundred feet up on a cliff in the quarries another representa- 
tion of an altar with two trees beside it. Such ancient cuttings might 
well be interpreted as pointing to the chief claim to fame for the earliest 
city in this valley, viz., the existence of this “high place” and center of 
worship. 

Two days later we discovered a second high place with all its acces- 
sories, of which I hope to send you drawings and photographs very 
soon. 

F. E. Hoskins. 


SYRIA. 


2See the BinsLICAL WoRLD, frontispiece, November, 1901. 
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Rev. SAMUEL Dickey, professor of Greek and the New Testament 
in Lincoln University, Pa., has been invited to become adjunct profes- 
sor of New Testament exegesis at McCormick Theological Seminary. 
He has accepted the appointment, and will enter upon his new work in 
January. 

PROFESSOR Emit G. Hirscu, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., of the University 
of Chicago, has been appointed editor of the biblical department of 
the Jewish Encyclopedia, to succeed Professor Morris Jastrow, who has 
edited the biblical articles in the first two volumes of the Excyclopedia 
which have already appeared. 


THE courses of study for lay workers conducted by Union Theo- 
logical Seminary are in progress for their second year. The number 
of courses is large, and the instructors who give them are eminent 
scholars and workers in the field of religious education. This year a 
special course is given in biblical literature at the Teachers College of 
Columbia University by Dr. Richard M. Hodge, who is in charge of 
this department of Union Theological Seminary. 

AN interesting article appeared in the Westminster (Toronto) for 
October, 1902, upon the life and work of Principal William Caven, 
D.D., LL.D., the head of Knox College, Toronto, and president of the 
Alliance of Presbyterian and Reformed Churches in Canada. Princi- 
pal Caven has just celebrated the jubilee of his service among the 
Canadian churches. He is at the present time one of the most revered 
and influential scholars of Canada, who has done as much perhaps as 
any other man to advance Canadian religious thought and activity. 

Tue HASKELL LeEctuRES to be given during the present winter in 
India, by President Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York, are to be upon the general subject “Christian 
Belief Interpreted by Christian Experience.” The titles of the six 
lectures are as follows: ‘The Nature of Religion ;” ‘The Christian 
Idea of God and its Relation to Experience ;” ‘“‘ The Lord Jesus Christ 
the Supreme Manifestation of God;” “‘The Sin of Manand the Sacri- 
fice of Christ Interpreted by Christian Experience ;” ‘The Ideas of 
Holiness and Immortality Interpreted by Christian Experience ;” and 
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“Reasons for Regarding Christianity as the Absolute Religion.” 
President Hall reached Colombo early in November, and began his 
delivery of the lectures at that place. 


AN annual prize of about $170 is offered by the Haager Gesell- 
schaft zur Verteidigung der christlichen Religion for the best essay 
upon an assigned subject. The subject for the year 1902 was: “ What 
are the grounds for the hypothesis that in the gospels we have no 
trustworthy description of the teaching and the life of Jesus; and what 
influence would the adoption of this idea have upon the preaching of 
ministers and upon the use of the New Testament in religious instruc- 
tion?” For 1903 the subject is: “ Has Christianity, in the light of its 
history, a view of life different from all others; if so, what is this pecu- 
liarly Christian view of life, and what permanent value has it?” These 
two questions, one in the field of historical criticism, the other in the 
field of ethics, are among the most important and the most difficult 
which confront us today. They offer the opportunity for the writing 
of some valuable treatises with great practical influence. 


In a recent report by Rev. George E. White, of Brummana, Syria, 
of a meeting of the missionaries of Syria and surrounding districts, 
some facts are given concerning missionary work in Palestine which 
will be of interest to every Bible student. It is stated that there are 
about 350 foreign missionaries in Syria, including Palestine. The 
mission presses at Beirut print between thirty and forty million pages 
of Christian literature each year for use in this missionary work. The 
number of pupils in the mission schools steadily increases, as does also 
the number of those who read the Bible. Many Moslems, it is said, are 
coming to receive the gospel. With regard to the political view of 
Palestine, Mr. White stated that Russia is getting a strong hold upon 
the country through its newly established schools, which now number 
nearly three hundred. These schools are under the control of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, and are subsidized to the extent of three 
hundred thousand dollars a year. In them the study of Russian is 
required, and the most promising workers are taken to Russia for 
further education in order that they may later return to Palestine and 
advance Russian interests. “If this process,” he says, “continues for 
a few years, Russia will have reversionary interests in Syria which no 
power on earth can deny or ignore.” 


THE editors of the BisLICAL WoRLD wish to suggest the adoption of 
a uniform terminology and set of symbols for referring to the two edi- 
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tions of the Revised Version of the Bible. Since the issue of the Amer- 
ican Standard Edition in 1901 it has become necessary to distinguish 
between this American edition and the edition published in 1881-85 
by the British Revision Committee. May we not therefore speak of 
the Revised Version of 1881-85 as the British Revised Version, the 
symbol for which will be R.V.(Br.); and the version of 1901 may 
be designated as the American Revised Version, the symbol for which 
would be R.V.(Am.). The biblical journals of the University of 
Chicago have adopted this terminology, and hope to see it rec- 
ognized and established throughout the press of the United States. 
It is well that the public should understand that these two edi- 
tions of the Revised Version are substantially one, at the same time 
that they recognize that the modifications of the American edition are 
so many and of such importance that it deserves to be referred to in 
distinction from the earlier form of the Revised Version published in 
1881-85. The current designation “English Revised Version” is 
ambiguous, since the term “ English” may have either a linguistic or a 
national reference. If used in the linguistic sense, the editions of 
1881-85 and rgo1 are both “English;” if the term is used in a 
national sense, it is incorrect, since the edition of 1881-85 was the 
work of scholars of Great Britain, not of England alone. It will be 
remembered that in 1899 a so-called “ American Edition of the Revised 


Version” was issued by the Oxford and Cambridge Presses through 
their American publishing house. This edition might be designated as 
the British-American Revised Version, with the symbol R. V.(Br.-Am.). 
We do not believe, however, that this British-American edition should 
be used or recognized, as it was not the authorized British edition, and 
is not the authorized American edition. It was properly superseded 
when the American Standard Edition was issued in 1go1. 
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Book Rebiews. 


Encyclopedia Biblica: A Critical Dictionary of the Literary, 
Political, and Religious History, the Archeology, Geo- 
graphy, and Natural History of the Bible. Edited by Pro- 
FESSOR T. K. CHeyne, D.D., and Mr. J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, 
LL.D. Vol. III, L—-P. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1902. Cols. 2689-3988. $5. 


The previous volumes of this great work on the Bible have been 
duly reviewed," and its characteristics have become generally known. 
By reason of Professor Cheyne’s editorship, and his extensive contri- 
butions on Old Testament subjects, as well as because of the elaborate 
articles of Professor Schmiedel in the New Testament field, the Zucy- 
elopedia Biblica has obtained a reputation for radicalism and subject- 
ivity which does injustice to the major portion of its contents. The 
work in the main represents the highest scholarship of the advanced 
type, and is of very great value for professional Bible students. Nota 
few of its longer articles are superior to those upon the same topics in 
any other Bible dictionary. It cannot be denied, however, that the 
point of view of the Ewcyclopedia Biblica is excessively critical, and 
that it fails on the whole either to do justice to conservative views or 
to form a bridge by which one may pass to different views. The inter- 
pretation and the hypotheses are those of the advanced school, rather 
than representative of a consensus of opinion among the whole body 
of true scholars. The general position of the work cannot be called 
either moderate or mediating ; at the same time, it no doubt in many 
respects marks the way along which conservative interpretation will 
move, and therefore can be of great assistance to those who are pre- , 
pared by study and training to use the Excyclopedia wisely. So far, 
however, as the remarkable vagaries of Professor Cheyne, Professor 
Schmiedel, Professor van Manen, and certain others are concerned, 
one may well believe that they will pass as eccentric by-products of 
scholarship. 

As has been the case in the earlier volumes, this one also is devoted 
mainly to the Old Testament. The space, the strength, and the inter- 

™For the review of Vol. I, see the Biblical World for April, 1900, pp. 297-310; for 
the review of Vol. II, the issue of July, 1901, pp. 67-71. 
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est have been given to that portion of the Bible. There are New Tes- 
tament articles, but the longest ones are very unsatisfactory, and most 
of the topics are treated with undue brevity. It is evident that the 
editor still adheres to the position which he announced in the preface 
to the work, that the present literary and historical criticism of the 
New Testament is so backward and defective that it does not deserve a 
large amount of recognition. This attitude has been determinative 
for the Encyclopedia as regards the articles upon topics which belong 
exclusively to the New Testament field. The chief value of the work 
is for Old Testament study; for the study of the New Testament it 
cannot be said to be of primary importance. 

Biblical History and Archeology.—The article on “ Names” occupies 
nearly thirty pages and is the joint product of Néldeke who writes 
on “personal names,” of G. B. Gray, on “place names,” and of E. 
Kautzsch, on “ divine names,” with the usual additions and emenda- 
tions of the editor. An abounding wealth of material is furnished. 
The demand for text-criticism in dealing with names is of course much 
greater than is felt elsewhere and the readiness of the writers for this 
Encyclopedia to resort to corrections, while manifest here, is much 
more justifiable than is the case when different material is in hand. 
Important special discussions are those on the value of names for the 
study of Hebrew religion, on the names Yahwe and Elohim, on the idea 
of God as father in the Old Testament, and on plurals and duals in 
place names. 

In “ Mercy Seat,” Deissmann rejects the signification “covering” for 
Kapporeth and decides for “instrument of propitiation ;” he holds that 
the same meaning must be given to the Greek iAaorjpiov which cannot 
be limited to “ propitiatory sacrifice’ only. His conclusion as to its 
meaning in Rom. 3: 25 is that nota propitiatory sacrifice is referred to, 
but fellowship with Christ by blood-communion whereby he is our 
continual propitiation. 

' Bertholet rewrites W. Robertson Smith’s articles on “ Priest” and 
** Levites.” He connects the early Hebrew priest with the Arabian 
rather than with the Canaanite conception. The priest is guardian of 
a temple and an oracle rather than offerer of sacrifices; only gradually 
do ritual activities come to take the first place in his work and turn 
him into a sacrificer and an organizer of ritual law. The Levites are 
acknowledged to come from an original Hebrew tribe, which early 
suffered some mysterious disaster the survivors of which appear as 
ministers of shrines. The name was extended in time to cover all such 
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persons, made equivalent to priests. The usual explanation of the 
gradual separation of the two terms is given. 

A radical outcome to the article on “ Moses” is to be expected when 
we find that Dr. Cheyne has takenitin hand. All his special views, like 
those concerning the north-Arabian Musri, Jerahmeel, and Cushan, 
have full play. The outcome is negative and indefinite. “If it was 
not an exodus from an Egyptian ‘house of servants’ that awakened 
the sense of an almighty and all-righteous protector of Israel, and if it 
was not through Moses that the meaning of the event was brought 
home to the people, what other deliverance and what other deliverer 
are we to set in their place?” From this we are inclined to conclude 
that, in spite of the stripping off of much religious and political 
distinction conferred on Moses by the tradition, he is yet historical 
because Israel’s later political and religious life demands him. 

Francis Brown and the late Professor Tiele collaborate on the 
article “ Persia.”” The former discusses the name as it appears in the Old 
Testament and assigns it to the Greek period. ‘Tiele writes the his- 
torical part with accuracy and clearness. He does not seem to us to 
deal with the early Medo-Persian period in so thorough a way as is 
desirable. The Ummanmanda, according to him, cannot have been 
Medes ; they were (probably) Scythians. Yet the difficulties of this 
position are acknowledged. We must await further light before com- 
ing to definite conclusions. A fuller treatment of the relations of 
Persia to its provinces as illuminative of the post-exilic community 
would have been a great boon to the student and is the only serious 
lack in the article. 

‘Law and Justice” is an orderly and lucid discussion of the growth 
of tribal custom into law, to be modified in various ways by the settle- 
ment of a population in a given country. These laws, at first mere 
customs, were embodied in writing, and alongside the main codes were 
other oral laws that finally were put into written form. The admin- 
istration of these laws was also provided for on quite an elaborate 
scale. The results of court procedure often resulted in punishment of 
some.stransgressor of the law. Provisions were amply made for all 
such criminals, though details are usually meager. One of the most 
interesting sections of Jewish law was that pertaining to personal 
rights, regarding family, slaves, land, buying and selling, compensa- 
tions for damages, and inheritance. Occasional references to the pre- 
sent-day customs among the Arabs and to those among contemporan- 
eous peoples illumine the article. 
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“‘Marriage” is a well-proportioned article on all the chief phases of 
the problem in Hebrew times. Beginning with the betrothal, the 
author carries the discussion down through marriage festivities, 
polygamy, divorce, widows, and the levirate marriage. The entire 
treatment is based on the supposition that the current analysis of the 
Pentateuch is a fact, and the material is so arranged. The biblical 
facts furnish about all the matter employed in this article, though 
references to outside customs show that the author had at his command 
a wide range of illustrative contemporaneous customs. 

“Mourning Customs” is a brief—an all too brief— presentation 
of the biblical facts. Aside from the recital of biblical references, the 
author devotes-more than half his space to the discussion of the origin 
of those customs. Here he presents points made by W. R. Smith, 
Schwally, and Frazer, and refers to other articles for the discussion of 
special phases of the theme, such as “ Cuttings,” ‘‘ Lamentations,” etc. 

“New Moon” is also a short article, as its treatment was given in 
part under the article “ Feasts.”” Recourse is had here to the invest- 
igations of Lagarde and Wellhausen, in addition to the meager Scrip- 
ture passages on the theme. ‘Though the festival of the ‘‘ New Moon” 
assumed some real importance in the times of Saul and David, surprise 
is expressed that there is no mention of it either in the “ book of the 
covenant” or in the Deuteronomic law. ‘The explanation given by 
Wellhausen is that such omission was due to the fact that the lunar 
festivals came into rivalry with Yahwe-worship. If such was the purpose 
of the writers, it failed to succeed, for there are numerous later refer- 
ences to the observance and regulation of this festival. 

“Passover” enters into the question with some fulness. After 
designating the Harvest festival, that of Unleavened Bread, and the 
offering which attended this feast, the author conjectures that the 
Massdth festival was of Canaanitish origin, while he acknowledges at 
the same time (col. 3592) that there is “no direct evidence of the 
existence among the Canaanites of any such spring festival; but a 
thanksgiving harvest festival is attested in Judg. 9:27.” At the time 
“there were two adjacent festivals: (1) a popular hag, the feast of the 
Massith, at which also the firstlings of cattle were offered, and (2) a 
sacrifice celebrated within the family circle, the pésah, at which the 
sacrificial victim was slain with a specially solemn ritual” (col. 3597). 
These feasts were finally united, and the offering of the first-born was 
made in connection with the pésah. This represents in part the pro- 
cess on the author’s plan by which the Passover feast of later days 
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grew up. It was the result of the amalgamation of several observances 
which fell in the early springtime, and the steps in this process are 
those discovered in the various documents out of which the Pentateuch 
was composed. 

“Pentecost” has had its main thesis discussed under “ Feasts.” 
There it, with the other two feasts of harvest and ingathering, was based 
on a Canaanitish foundation. But the real ground for such a decision 
proves to be a pure conjecture. And to minimize its importance, Eze- 
kiel is said not to have included it among his feasts. Its origin is 
attributed to the fact that there is such a variety of times dependent 
on different altitudes in Palestine when the beginning of harvest is to 
be celebrated, that gradually there arose the independent harvest festi- 
val called “‘ Pentecost.” 

“Leprosy” is treated by a specialist, and in a way to be helpful 
to the Bible student. He takes up with thoroughness the question of 
house and garment leprosy and presents modern explanations for them. 
The treatment of “true leprosy,” while scientific, is clear and plain, as 
touching both ancient and modern cases of the disease. He cannot 
discuss every case in the Old and New Testament, but does in a gen- 
eral way classify them. 

“Medicine” is an interesting collection of the primitive biblical 
approaches to what we today call “medicine.” It brings to the front 
such cases as salting the new-born babe (Ezek. 16:4), Joram’s healing 
(2 Kings 8:29) after the battle of Ramoth gilead, the sunstroke of the 
Shunammite’s son (2 Kings 4:18—35), and the killing of the poisonous 
effect of herbs (2 Kings 4:41). With the priests was lodged power to 
determine cases of leprosy and to dispose of them. The therapeutic 
methods were very primitive, but sometimes effective. The sani- 
tary provisions of those days, both for the person and his habitation, 
added greatly to the health and longevity of the ancient Hebrews. 
Such specifications observed averted many of the ills which call for the 
most skilful medical treatment of this day. 

“Magic” is written by two authors. T. W. Davies takes up the 
Old and New Testament terms and discusses each individually, while 
Zimmern presents the place of “magic” in the Babylonian religion. 
There is ample reference to the chief literature on the subject, and the 
discussions are as full as the amount of space will permit. The views 
presented are in the main based on sound evidence, and give the reader 
a reasonable idea of what ancient magic purported to be. 

Old Testament Introduction.—“ Leviticus” and “Numbers” are by 
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Professor George F. Moore, who has also the articles on Genesis, Exo- 
dus, and Deuteronomy in the previous volumes. In the treatment of 
both these books a careful and exhaustive analysis of the material is 
given, with occasional textual notes and emendations. In general, the 
accepted critical views regarding the structure of the books are main- 
tained and enforced. Special attention is given to the phenomeria 
presented by the Holiness law of Leviticus, which is regarded as only 
a fragment of a more complete code. The arguments to prove that 
other fragments of this code are to be identified in various parts of the 
Hexateuch are not considered cogent. The laws in H were gathered 
presumably from various sources in different priestly families or guilds. 
Yet an impression of unity is made by the work in the present form 
(against Baentsch, who holds H to be the work of three or more hands). 
The character of the section shows its affinity with the literature of the 
close of the seventh and the sixth century — Deuteronomy, Jeremiah 
and particularly Ezekiel. The dependence of H on Deuteronomy is, 
however, denied. But the literary connection with Ezekiel is indubit- 
able, though Graf’s conjecture of the prophet’s authorship of H is 
untenable. Ezekiel judges by a standard similar to H and shares with 
it many words and phrases. His use, not only of laws found in that 
code, but as well of their hortatory setting, indicates his indebtedness 
to it for both. Yet the new features added by Ezekiel prove that his 
place is later than H, which may therefore be assigned to a half century 
earlier. The total difference of H in tone and atmosphere from P and 
its closer resemblance to JE and D are also pointed out. Leviticus as 
a whole is not to be regarded as the work of P, but of the later editor 
whose hand also appears in the construction of Exodus and Numbers. 
Numbers, closely related to Leviticus in point of view, differs from it 
in combining, like Exodus, history and legislation. The method of 
combining JE and P and the nature of the redaction are similar to 
those in Exodus. J and E were united by a redactor who harmonized 
them when necessary. Subsequently JE was united with the parallel 
history of P. Yet the hypothesis of simple composition, JE united 
with a priestly code containing the P history and priestly laws, cannot 
explain the phenomena of Numbers. Much of the material contained 
in the book came from different hands and periods. 

“ Proverbs,” by Professor C. H. Toy, of Harvard, is a discriminat- 
ing discussion of the title, canonicity, text, and versions, form, author- 
ship, date, process of formation, related literature, and bibliography of 
the book. It is impossible, he thinks, to regard Solomon as in any 
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sense the author. We cannot even trust to such a title as 25:1. 
Solomon no doubt had the reputation of being a wise man, but for 
what reason we have no knowledge. The only criteria for a judgment 
regarding date and authorship are offered by (a) the conception of life 
presented by the book, (4) the social conditions of the age, (c) the 
ethical ideas, (@) religious beliefs, (¢) the relation of Proverbs to other 
books, and (/) linguistic peculiarities. These all point to the Greek 
period, not only for the date of the final literary form, but for most of 
the materials. The proverbs have the form and character of products 
of the schools, not of popular utterance. The personification of wisdom 
is a convincing mark of late date. 

“Lamentations” is by Cheyne, with unimportant portions pre- 
served from W. R. Smith’s article in the Encyclopedia Britannica. ‘The 
five poems are considered as to form and age. Chaps. 1, 2, and 4 are 
dirges, late in their present form, but perhaps preserving imbedded 
phrases of earlier elegies. Chap. 5 belongs to Nehemiah’s age, though 
before the actual work of the governor began. Zion is still desolate, 
but the deliverer is at hand. The writer is a member of the strict reli- 
gious party. It is the earliest and poorest of the poems, but cannot be 
regarded as earlier than 470-450 B. C. Parallels with the second and 
third Isaiah (¢. ¢., 56-66), and Job are pointed out. Chaps. 2 and 4 are 
twin poems belonging to the late Persian period. Similar parallels 
with the late literature are noted. The king in 4:20 is not Josiah, as 
those who contend for a Jeremian authorship maintain, but Zedekiah, 
who is only a symbol of the Davidic dynasty. Chap. 1 is slightly later 
still. Chap. 3 shows close resemblance to Ps. 119 and other liturgical 
psalms. It belongs to the pre-Maccabean portion of the Greek age. 
The relation of Jeremiah to any portion of Lamentation is not to be 
considered, and the traditions to this effect arose out of misuse of an 
uncritical text. The latter is here fully revised. 

The article on “ Micah” presents in one section the critical views 
up to 1883, representing W. R. Smith’s opinion of the book, and giv- 
ing prominence to the work of Ewald, Roorda, and Kuenen. Cheyne 
in the remainder of the article brings this criticism up to date, but lays 
emphasis upon the work of Wellhausen and Stade. Kd6nig’s treatment 
of Micah, chaps. 4 ff., is regarded as too conservative, and Driver is 
even more cautious. The conclusion is that in no part of chaps. 4-7 
is Micah’s hand to be detected. Chaps. 1-3 are “ mostly genuine.” 
The leading sections of chaps. 4—7 are by “some post-exilic writer, 
who, looking back on the Babylonian invasion, described in the style 
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of prediction how the north-Arabian peoples came against Jerusalem 
and carried away some of its inhabitants.” Another writer, devoted to 
the messianic hope, inserted 5: 1-3. A still further hand appears in 
2:12 f. and 4:6 f. 

“Malachi” is treated by Professor Torrey of Yale, upon the basis 
of W. R. Smith’s earlier article. The name is not that of the writer, 
but is borrowed from 3:1. The date is in the Persian period, late 
rather than early. The nearest parallels are found in the Psalter and 
the Wisdom literature. The position of the book at the end of the 
canon affords a slight hint as to its lateness. It may be assigned to 
the first half of the fourth century. The judgment of the book as an 
example of the degeneracy of the Hebrew prophecy is pronounced 
unjust. 

The several articles on various classes of Old Testament literature, 
although necessarily involving consideration of many topics treated 
also in connection with the articles on the various books, constitute an 
excellent feature of this work, since an opportunity is thus given to 
present the larger aspects and more general characteristics of the kinds 
of literature in question. The distribution of space seems, however, 
somewhat disproportionate, “‘ Prophetic Literature” receiving twenty- 
two pages, while “ Law Literature” is given only seven pages, and 
‘Poetical Literature” only five. The importance of these latter topics 
and the treatment accorded them are such as to make us wish that it 
had been possible to give their writers larger opportunity. 

The article “Law Literature,” by G. Buchanan Gray, discusses 
briefly the Jewish theory concerning the origin of all law, the evidence 
for the existence of written laws in early times, the reasons for commit- 
ting them to writing, and the new necessity of circulating the law 
among the people which arose with the introduction of Deuteronomy. 
The larger part of the article consists of a review of the historical 
development of the law literature through the six periods. The critical 
point of view is practically that represented by the Oxford Hexateuch. 
Deuteronomy is considered a fusion of two different editions of the 
original work, each with its own historical introduction. The Law 
of Holiness is assigned to the exile. The Priestly Code was pre- 
pared in the early post-exilic period, probably in Babylon, but many 
additions were made to it after Ezra’stime. Ezra’s law was the Priestly 
Code only, and the union of the various documents into the present 
Hexateuch took place probably a generation or two after Ezra’s day. 
The treatment is thoroughly good and trustworthy, though excep- 
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tion must be taken to the statement that subsequent to Deuteronomy 
“the history of law-literature is the history of the increasing supremacy 
of rules based on the past over the living spirit of the present” as pre- 
senting only half the truth. 

The brief contributions by Paul Volz and H. Guthe to the article 
on “ Prophetic Literature” are its saving elements. The great bulk of 
the article is from Professor Cheyne himself and abounds in “ critical 
conjectures” and novel hypotheses, the acceptance of which involves 
the rewriting of a large part of the history of prophecy. By most dar- 
ing textual emendations Professor Cheyne discovers the name Jerahmeel 
in such names and words as ’e/dhim, Ramah, Elijah, Micaiah, Ahijah, 
Carmel, Aram, Ekron, Meholah, Jordan, Gilgal, Jericho, Ephraim, 

~ Ramoth-gilead, Edom, Ammon, Chebar, Tel-Abib, Gog, Magog, 
Gomer, Diblaim, Jerusalem, Belial, Nineveh, Elam, Arpad, King, etc., 
etc. Other new and surprising statements are, ¢. g., that Elijah, 
Elisha, and the “sons of the prophets” were of north-Arabian origin, 
the Meged having been a nursery of prophets and Levites; that 
Ahab’s wife Jezebel and the religion she practiced and Elijah opposed 
came not from Pheenicia, but from north Arabia; that Amos was a 
native, not of Tekoa, but of Kadesh-jerahmeel, and his work was all 
done in the Vveged which in his day belonged to northern Israel, the 
Bethel to which Amos went being located there and not in the north, 
while Shimron, a north-Arabian name, must be substituted for 
Samaria in many passages of Amos; that Hosea was a Jerahmeelite, 
having lived and worked in the Weged; that Jonah’s mission was to 
the capital of the Jerahmeelites, not to Nineveh; that the so-called 
‘Scythian prophecies” of Jeremiah refer in reality to the peoples of 
north Arabia; that Ezekiel worked, not in Babylon, but in north 
Arabia ; and that Isa., chaps. 40-55, originated in north Arabia. It is 
quite certain that north Arabia must have played a larger part in con- 
nection with Israel’s history than the traditions have indicated ; but 
this cannot be shown to be true by the methods here employed. 

The excellent article on “ Poetical Literature” by Bernhard Duhm 
confines itself almost entirely to a treatment of questions touching the 
external form, the spirit and contents of the material being left out of 
consideration ; this is greatly to be regretted. The literature is classi- 
fied under three periods: (1) prior to Amos, popular or folk poetry; 
(2) Amos to Ezra, prophetic poetry; (3) from Ezra on, lyric and didactic 
poetry. The metric system of Ley, Briggs, e¢ a/., according to which 
only fone-syllables are counted, the number ot unaccented syllables 
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being immaterial, is declared the most satisfactory. Emphasis is 
rightly laid upon the importance of meter for textual criticism and 
exegesis. . By no means sufficient attention is given to the place occu- 
pied by the strophe in poetic composition. The statement that Hosea 
invariably uses the four-line strophe will hardly hold true (see Amer?- 
can Journal of Semitic Languages, Vol. XVII, pp. 1-15). The Song of 
Songs is correctly classified as a drama rather than, with Budde, as a 
collection of wedding-songs. On this point Budde must sooner or 
later withdraw his opinion. Like every product of Professor Duhm’s 
mind, this article is scholarly and stimulating. 

The first section of Canon Cheyne’s article on “The Book of 
Psalms” is a reprint of W. Robertson Smith’s article in the Zucy- 
clopedia Britannica, with a few additional notes from the editor. This 
serves as an “Introductory Discussion.” Then follows a ‘Survey of 
Recent Criticism,” in which the opinions of Kautzsch, Kénig, Driver, 
J. P. Peters, Budde, Duhm, Kirkpatrick, Wildeboer, Wellhausen, and 
W. Robertson Smith concerning the Psalter come under review. 
The final section, “ Fresh Survey of Psalter,” contains the author’s own 
views. Here again the north-Arabian theory comes largely into play. 
A long list is given of new explanations of psalm-titles, and another 
list of sixteen emended historical references in the psalm-titles, the 
explanations and emendations proceeding from the theory that these 
titles are full of names which are corruptions of Jerahmeel,and other 
north-Arabian names; “of David,” e. g., represents: an original “of 
Jedithun,” and “Songs of degrees” is corrupted from “Songs of 
Salmah,” the name of a north-Arabian clan. ; All the divisions of the 
singers are declared to bear clan-names of north-Arabian or soyth- 
Palestinian origin. The historical background of many_ psalms .is 
found in connection with north-Arabian hostilities, ¢. ¢., 35, 42, 43:44, 
60, 74, 7), 83, 120, 137, 2, 18, 20, 21,,61, 63, 45, 72, 101, 16, 17, 49, 
73. The existence of pre-exilic psalms or ascertainable fragments. of 
such in the Psalter is denied. Books 1-3 are assigned, to the, Persian 
period, or to the end _of.the Persian and the beginning of the Greek 
period, while Books 4 and 5 are ascribed to the Greek period. Canon 
Cheyne’s work is, as always, replete with learning and. originality, but 
the inclusion of such hypotheses as appear in these articles is of very 
doubtful expediency in a work intended for the use, of, the .general 
public. 

The article upon is both in and.i in 
contents. ,.As regards 1 Maccabees, Professor Torrey presents. no, 
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novelty, but holds to the integrity of the book as it now stands, includ- 
ing even chapters 14-16. Both it and the work of Jason used in 
2 Maccabees he regards as coming from contemporaries of the events 
described. The letters with which 2 Maccabees begins, he believes 
were prefixed by the epitomist to his larger work. 

New Testament Articles.—Jesus is the subject of three important arti- 
cles, ‘‘ Mary,” “ Messiah,” and “ Nativity.” Little need be said concern- 
ing the first two. That upon “ Mary” contains, as would be expected, 
an exhaustive discussion of the identification of the different persons 
bearing the name. Its results are perhaps as certain as are ever to be 
expected from any attempt to answer riddles, but naturally are of 
archeological rather than theological interest. The real importance 
of the article lies in its discussion of the paternity of Jesus, and here 
it is in substantial agreement with the more elaborate article upon 
“Nativity.” The article upon “Messiah” is a thorough presentation 
of the main facts at our disposal. It is, however, singularly conven- 
tional in its treatment of the later messianic hope, and quite fails to 
grasp the significance of the idea to Christianity. It is not suffi- 
cient to trust such a fundamental matter to cross references. At the 
same time it is hardly more than should be expected from the general 
indifference shown in the entire dictionary to sound historical, as dis- 
tinct from subjective philological, method. In the article by Professor 
Usener upon the “Nativity” we have probably the strongest possible 
presentation of the argument against the historicity of the so-called 
infancy sections of Matthew and Luke. Its essential positions are 
these : The accounts are the outgrowth of the doctrinal development 
of the post-apostolic church. The early Christians had no belief in 
the miraculous birth, as is shown (according to the author) by the two 
genealogies, both of which are based upon the supposition that Jesus 
was the true son of Joseph, by the Lukan account of the temple epi- 
sode, by the Christologies of Acts, and by the silence of the New 
Testament as to the matter. Bethlehem was made the birth place 
from purely dogmatic reasons, Jesus being actually born in Nazareth. 
Luke 1 : 34, 35 is an interpolation of Jewish origin, while the Matthean 
story as a whole came from Greco-Roman sources. In support of 
these positions the various data—and absence of data—of the New 
Testament and the early Fathers are treated at length. 

Canon Robinson writes on “ Presbyter” and “ Prophetic Literature 
(New Testament).” In the former he traces the steps of the process 
by which “the elder brethren” became the official, or semi-official, 
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“elders” of the churches. It is pointed out how subordinate was the 
position of the presbyterial organization during the period within 
which Paul wrote his great doctrinal epistles. “The church as a 
whole in each place had: alike full powers and full responsibility for 
the exercise of its powers.” The second article reviews the conception 
of prophecy in the New Testament and in the early church, conclud- 
ing that “the institution of prophecy contained the elements of its 
own dissolution.” The rivalry between irresponsible prophets and 
the constituted authorities could only result in the victory of the latter. 
“‘Irregularity was destined to give way to regularity, and the ministry 
of enthusiasm yielded to the ministry of office.” 

In his article of twenty-five pages on “Ministry,” Professor 
Schmiedel traverses the period from the life of Jesus to 180 A. D. 
He starts with the idea that Jesus did not intend to found a separate 
religious community, but was a consistent adherent of the law. The 
sayings about the establishing of a “church” in Matthew are spurious, 
and Jesus instituted neither baptism nor the Lord’s Supper. Only 
after his death were the conditions favorable to the production of 
institutions. As belief in his Messiahship and resurrection developed, 
it supplied the motives to institutional church-building. On the 
question of the relation of “elder” and “bishop,” Schmiedel pro- 
nounces confidently for their identity. 

The “ Lord’s Day” is briefly treated by Professor Deissmann, who 
discusses the few relevant New Testament notices, the allusion to a 
fixed day of Christian worship in Pliny’s letter to Trajan (ca. 112 
A. D.), and the references in Justin Martyr. The author thinks that 
while the beginnings of Sunday observance are obscure, it is proba- 
ble that the post-apostolic usage was based on apostolic custom. 
Though the Greco-Roman nomenclature which named the days after 
the planets was in use (as by Justin and Tertullian), the early church 
preferred the designations “first day,” “eighth day,” or “‘ Lord’s day,” 
that is, the day of the Lord’s resurrection. 

Professor Adolf Jiilicher writes the succinct article on “ Logos.” 
The principal facts are stated. There is no peculiarity in the New 
Testament use of the term “ Logos” except in the fourth gospel. 
There it is used as a name for the eternally pre-existing Christ who 
was with God and was God. Thus from John 1:1 ff. we may define 
the Logos as a divine being, yet still sharply distinguished from God 
—so that monotheism is not directly denied nor equal to the Father, 
yet endowed with all divine powers whereby to bring to pass the will 
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of God concerning the universe.” On the origin of the Logos-idea 
in the fourth gospel the author maintains that it is borrowed from 
Philo, but adapted with great skill by the writer to the purposes of his 
Christian philosophy. ‘This identification of Christ with the Logos 
of Philonic speculation made its contribution to the development of 
the metaphysics of Deity which culminated in the Nicene period. 

The longest New Testament article (seventeen pages) is on “ Paul ;” 
the first half is by Dr. Edwin Hatch, reproduced from the Eucyclopedia 
Britannica; the second half is by Professor W. C. van Manen, of the Uni- 
versity of Leiden. Hatch’s biographical article on Paul was a scholarly 
piece of work, and still has great value, although the history of the apos- 
tolicage and of Paulis nowmuch more fully and clearly understood than 
it was fifteen years ago. Had the supplemental portion been written 
by a representative scholar of England or Germany, this composite 
article on Paul might have been counted first-class, although it would 
have been inconvenient to use because not unified.* But Professor 
Cheyne’s peculiar notions of New Testament literature led him to invite 
as author for this portion a Dutch scholar of most extravagant and 
improbable views about Paul. The result is that the last half of the 
article gives, not what sound scholarship holds concerning Paul and 
his epistles, but what is almost universally pronounced an untenable 
reconstruction of the New Testament history. Admitting that Paul, a 
Jew, and later a Christian disciple, lived and worked in the first gener- 
ation of Christianity, he denies that any of the canonical epistles were 
written by him, or that these epistles and the book of Acts give trust- 
worthy knowledge concerning him ; so that the real character, ideas, 
and work of Paul are practically unknown to us. . 

In the same drastic manner Professor van Manen deals with the 
subject of the New Testament canon in the article on ‘“ Oid-Christian 
Literature.”* He says that the distinction between canonical and 
non-canonical Christian writings must be abandoned ; the study of the 
New Testament books and of the patristic writings must be amalgama- 
ted. This is maintained for two reasons: (1) because the dates at 

?The more one uses the LZucyclopedia Biblica, the stronger becomes one’s 
conviction that it was a grand mistake in the planning of the work to adopt the com- 
posite plan, incorporating matter from the Encyclopedia Britannica (which was ten 


to twenty years old) and supplementing it. All the articles should have been written 
entirely anew. 


3There is no excuse for introducing into English this imitation of the technical 
German phrase, “‘altchristliche Litteratur.” We already have the term “Early Chris- 
tian Literature,” which means the same. ; 
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present accepted for the New Testament books are mostly wrong, ‘as 
they belong in the main to the second century; (2) because there is noth- 
ing in the origin, the ideas, or the value of the New Testament books 
that distinguishes them from the second century: Christian writings. 
Certainly, if these two things are so, there is no reason for classifying 
or studying the New Testament books as a special group. But nei- 
ther of these allegations is true, according to the consensus of all sane 
scholarly opinion. The article is one of the most unsatisfactory treat- 
ments of its subject that can be found anywhere in print; it accom- 
plishes very little, even toward the presentation of its own point of view. 

The article upon the “Petrine Epistles” is by Professor Orello 
Cone, whose radical views are well known. Neither of the epistles had 
any connection with the apostle Peter, direct or indirect. They are 
both post-apostolic in time. The first is ‘‘ deutero-Pauline,” marking a 
transition from Paulinism tothe Fourth Gospel ; the second belongs 
to the last half of the second century. After reading such an article 
one returns with renewed thankfulness to Dr. Chase’s able and moder- 
ate discussion of these two epistles in the Hastings Dictionary of the 
Bible. 

Professor Nestle contributes the article upon the “ Lord’s Prayer,” 
treating with minuteness the problem of its form and meaning, dwell- 
ing particularly upon its relations to rabbinical literature, and giving 
patristic testimony concerning the prayer. It is a linguistic study of the 
prayer that is given; and this does not carry us very far toward under- 
standing it, for we should have a study of its ideas in relation to the 
whole teaching of Jesus, and an exposition of its value and use as pre- 
senting the essence of the gospel taught by him. The two-page arti- 
cle by Professor Jiilicher on ‘‘ Parables” sets forth as fully as the 
cramped space permits the admirable method of interpreting the para- 
bles which has been previously presented in his great work, Die Gleich- 
nisreden Jesu (1899). ‘They bear unmistakable evidence of genuine- 
ness, and thus tell us with no uncertain voice what lay nearest to 
the very heart of Jesus.” 


Through Science to Faith. By Rev. Newman Smytu, D.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902. Pp. 289. $1.50, met. 
Since Kant’s merciless criticism of the traditional arguments of 
natural theology, this phase of theological speculation has been some- 
what discredited. It needed only the rise of the doctrine of evolution 
to complete the collapse of theistic arguments, based on the presuppo- 
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sition of a static universe mechanically created, and existing in un- 
changing form. Dr. Smyth rightly says: “ The older natural theology, 
in which but a generation ago Christian faiths might still find safe and 
comfortable shelter, has become uninhabitable; the new is yet to be 
built” (p. 3). To the construction of this new edifice he devotes 
himself. 

It is a relief to turn from the timid and apologetic tone which 
many writers on theological subjects assume in dealing with the con- 
ception of evolution, to the frank and cordial attitude of Dr. Smyth. 
He recognizes that, since the doctrine of evolution has become a funda- 
mental principle of the scientific interpretation of nature, it is prepos- 
terous to expect to pass “through nature to God” today by any path 
which does not follow the sign-posts of current natural science. 

Our method will be a simple, but positive method. We shall not seek to 
adapt science to religion, or to impose faith upon science. We shall seek to 
learn from the biologists the significant facts which they have observed. 
Secondly, we shall accept and make the most of their theories or explana- 
tions of the observed facts, so far as they may be made to go. Thirdly, we 
shall inquire for ourselves, what may be their higher and larger significance 
for our rational and religious conception of the world. (P. 5.) 


Tracing the process of evolution as set forth by biologists, we find an 
unmistakable teleology evident in all the stages of development, from 
unconscious matter up through the various forms of life until man, 
with free, self-conscious intelligence, crowns the process. To assume 
that nature should eventually produce self-conscious intelligence by 
the mechanism of material forces involves us in hopeless confusion. 
“The world, as a spiritual evolution, is at least rational, if it be not 
fully comprehensible; the world as mechanical evolution is neither 
comprehensible nor rational.” (P. 178.) 

We also find an increasing valuation of the individual life as com- 
pared with the life of the species. Whereas, in the lower orders of life, 
the survival of the species is attained only by the immense sacrifice of 
individual development, in humanity the survival-value of the indi- 
vidual becomes supreme. 

Has not, at least in man’s life, a point of equilibrium between the vital 
value of the species and the worth of the individual life been reached and 
passed? Has not life the most at stake now in the continuance of person- 
ality? (P. 191.) 

The book is written in Dr. Smyth’s well-known clear and fascinating 
style, and presents in a most attractive way the spiritual inferences 
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which may naturally follow from scientific theories. It would be easy 
to emphasize the vagueness of the spiritual content of this new natural 
theology; but such vagueness is the inevitable price of scientific 
modesty, which refuses to force conclusions beyond what is warranted 
by the facts. The most that can be asked of an objective survey of 
nature is to demonstrate the presence of a spiritual reality. The limi- 
tations of such a survey are seen when the further question is asked: 
What is “spiritual reality?” It means nothing unless we define it in 
terms of personality. But personality is not discovered by biological 
science. In fact, such science is impelled by its very nature to reduce, 
so far as possible, the territory of free personality; for freedom refuses 
to lend itself to laboratory methods of establishing exact laws. When, 
therefore, Dr. Smyth comes to deal with the realm of free personality, 
he is compelled to import into his biological argument something dis- 
coverable only by introspection. It is safe to say that, unless one 
first believes in the reality of personal freedom, he would never arrive 
at that belief by the study of a science which can make no place for 
freedom. It is to be feared, therefore, that, unless the reader possesses 
to begin with, either implicitly or explicitly, the “faith” to which the 
scientific argument is supposed to lead, he will experience difficulty in 
making the jump from the apparently pantheistic universe, for all 
creatures below man, to the theistic universe in which man dwells. 
In other words, it is questionable whether the real basis of a belief in 
God, the soul, and immortality can be found anywhere save in the 
immediate dicta of our spiritual consciousness. 

But, while it is true that men generally do not reach faith by any 
such path as is here indicated, it is nevertheless a cause for congratula- 
tion that our newest scientific discoveries make room for the recogni- 
tion of spiritual reality in the universe. The book is a fresh and 
scholarly presentation of a line of thought which will unquestionably 
be of real service to the ever-increasing number of those who find it 
a serious problem to coordinate the newer scientific thinking with the 
eternal credo of religious faith. 

GERALD BIRNEY SMITH. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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[Books marked with an asterisk (*) will be reviewed in subsequent issues. ] 
OLD TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 


DELITZSCH, FRIEDRICH. Babel |7.¢., Babylon] and Bible. A Lecture on the 
Significance of Assyriological Research for Religion. Chicago: Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1902. Pp. 66. 

We have here a translation of the now celebrated address of Dr. Delitzsch, pro- 
fessor of Assyriology in the University of Berlin, which he delivered last winter before 
the German emperor, and which has stirred up much excitement among the people 
who have hitherto paid little attention to the mass of information which the recently 
discovered remains of ancient Assyria have contributed to our knowledge of the history 
and of the ideas of the Bible. On the other hand, to those who have kept themselves 
informed the address is nothing more than the bringing together in popular form of 
this new light, which carries back into the far-distant past the beginning of history 
and of civilization. The world has yet taken but little notice, he says, of the silent 
intellectual labors of Old Testament scholars. “ Yet this much is certain, that when the 
sum tota and ultimate upshot of the new knowledge shall have burst the barriers of 
the scholar’s study and entered the broad path of life —sha]]l have entered our churches, 
schools, and homes—the life of humanity will be more profoundly stirred, and be 
made the recipient of more significant and enduring progress than it has by all the 
discoveries of modern physical and natural science put together. Now that the pyra- 
mids have opened their depths and the Assyrian palaces their portals, the people of 
Israel, with its literature, appears as the youngest member only of a venerable and 
hoary group of nations. The impenetrable background to the scenes of the Old Tes- 
tament has suddenly fallen, and a keen, invigorating air and a flood of light from the 
Orient pervade and irradiate the hoary book, animating it and illuminating it the 
more as Hebrew antiquity is linked together from beginning to end with Babylonia 
and Assyria.” Places, persons, customs, and ideas which are mentioned in the Old 
Testament can now be located, described, explained, and understood as never before. 
This fact is abundantly shown in the address, and a great number of illustrations from 
the monuments accompany the text, so that the eye can aid the mind in grasping the 
import of all these new discoveries. 


OESTERLEY, W. O. E. Studies in the Greek and Latin Versions of the Book 
of Amos. Cambridge: University Press, 1902. Pp. 112. $1.30, met. 
ROTHSTEIN, J. W. Die Genealogie des Kénigs Jojachin und seiner Nach- 
kommen (1 Chron. 3:17—24) in geschichtlicher Beleuchtung. Eine 
kritische Studie zur jiidischen Geschichte und Litteratur. Berlin: 
Reuther & Reichard, 1902. Pp. 162. M. 5. 
490 
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CHARLES, R.H. The Book of Jubilees; or, The Little Genesis. -Translated 
from the Editor’s Ethiopic Text, and edited with Introduction, Notes, 
and Indices.. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1902. . Pp. 366. $5.25. 

ARTICLES. 

BuDDE, KARL. The Old Testament and the Excavations. American Jour- 
nal of Theology, October, 1902, pp. 685-708. 

BAENTSCH, B. Babel und Bibel: Eine Priifung des unter diesem Titel 
erschienenen Vortrages von Fr. Delitzsch. Protestantische Monatshefte, 
Heft 8, 1902, pp. 287-97. ; 

Patton, W. M. Hittites and Semites. Methodist Review (Nashville), Sep- 
tember—October, 1902, pp. 722-8. 

K6nIG, ED. AND WARREN, W. F.. Was the Religion in Abraham's Native 
Country Monotheistic? Methodist Review (New York), September— 
October, 1902, pp. 681-91. 

OESTERLEY, W. O. E. The Sacrifice of Isaac. Proceedings of the Society 
of Biblical Archeology, Vol. XX1V, Part 6, pp. 253-60. 

It has been made certain that human sacrifice was practiced among the Israelites, 
and that the victim was usually a first-born son. This practice existed down to the 
time of David, when it was stopped, and was not resumed until the time of Ahab, 
more than a century later. The story of the sacrifice of Isaac (Gen. 22: I-19) con- 
tains the primitive conception of propitiating the deity by means of the sacrifice of a 
first-born son; but it contains also advanced ideas of faith and obedience which 
belonged to a latertime. We seem, therefore, to have a very ancient tradition worked 
over by one who lived centuries after the event, to set forth teaching for his time. 
The date of this reworking was probably after David, but before the great prophets. 
The writer saw that, although human sacrifice was prevalent among the surrounding 
nations, it had been discontinued in Israel; but there was a growing tendency in 
Israel to resume this and other practices of their neighbors. He therefore took the 
current ancient tradition, that the patriarch Abraham had offered up his son as a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice to the deity, and elaborated it to teach that human sacrifice was 
forbidden by God, arguing that the God of Israel had himself interposed to stop the 
ancient usage of their forefathers. 

Sayce, A. H. Light from the.Monuments of the Time of Isaiah. Homiletic 
Review, September, 1902, pp.. 195-200. 

Among all the Hebrew prophets there is none whose figure occupies so large a 
place in history as that of Isaiah. He was a statesman as well as a prophet, high in the 
favor of his king and countrymen, and mainly instrumental in shaping their policy at 
a critical period in Jewish history. By his counsel and action as well as by his pro- 
phetical words he did much toward preserving the life and nationality of Judah at a 
time when, had it been wiped out, there was little likelihood of its-ever reviving. 
Humanly speaking, had it not been for him, that remnant would never have been 
saved which, two centuries later became strong enough to survive the Babylonian 
exile and to make ready the Jewish church and people for the birth of the Messiah, 


Konic, Ep. Sebna und Eljakim (Jes. 22:15-25). Neue. kirchliche Zeit- 
schrift, Heft 8, 1902, pp. 621-31. 
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Konic, Ep. On the Meaning and Scope of Jeremiah 7: 22, 23. Exfositor, 
August, September, 1902, pp. 135-54, 208-18. 


McWI LIAM, T. The Prophecies of Zechariah, Chaps. 1-8. Exfository 
Times, September, 1902, pp. 549-54. 


‘NEW TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 


*CONE, ORELLO. Rich and Poor in the New Testament. A Study of the 
Primitive-Christian Doctrine of Earthly Possessions. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1902. Pp. 245. $1.50, met. 


BINDEMANN, G. Das Gebet um tagliche Vergebung der Siinden, in der 
Heilsverkiindigung Jesu und in den Briefen des Apostels Paulus. 
Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1902. Pp. 105. 


MERx, A. Die vier kanonischen Evangelien nach ihrem 4ltesten bekannten 
Texte. Ubersetzung und Erlauterung der syrischen im Sinaikloster 
gefundenen Palimpsesthandschrift. 2. Theil, 1. Halfte: Erlauterung. 
Das Evangelium Matthaus. Berlin: Reimer, 1902. Pp. 461. M. 12. 


HOLLMANN. Die Bedeutung des Todes Jesu nach seinen eigenen Aussagen, 
auf Grund der synoptischen Evangelien. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1go1. Pp. 
160. M. 3.50. 


ARTICLES. 


HoBEN, T. ALLAN. The Virgin Birth, II]. American Journal of Theology, 
October, 1902, pp. 709-52. 


SITTERLY, C. F. The Culture of Jesus’ Family. Methodist Review (New 
York), September-October, 1902, pp. 726-40. 
Jesus’ father, mother, brothers, kinsfolk, and disciples were people with natures 
of artless purity, integrity, and grace. Without affectation, their minds were filled 
with the letter and spirit of the national literature. From this circle proceeded ten 
of the New Testament books; the culture factors of the New Testament literature are 
clearly traceable to the family and familiars of our Lord. Jesus found kinship in 
spirit as well as in flesh with the very best people in Palestine. He was a gentle- 
man; his tastes were refined, his manners were quiet, his speech was chaste, his sym- 
pathies were catholic. By birth and by breeding the Son of man was allied to the 
best traditions of his race. 
Ramsay, W. M. The Education of Christ. MHomiletic Review, October, 
1902, pp. 291-7. 
GarRVIE, A. E. Studies in the ‘Inner Life’’ of Jesus. VIII: The Judgment 
of Religious Rulers and Teachers. IX: The Scope of the Ministry. 
Expositor, September, October, 1902, pp. 196-208, 296-308. 


STAERK, W. Jesu Stellung zum jiidischen Messiasbegriff. Protestantische 
Monatshefte, Heft 8, 1902, pp. 297-309. 
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HaRRIS, J. HENRY. The Occupation of Our Lord. London Quarterly 
Review, July, 1902, pp. 44-57. : 

The writer objects to the traditional view, which c’ *.es rom the New Testament 
itself (Mark 6: 3; cf Matt. 13: 55), that Jesus was acai.enter bytrade The ground of 
his objection is that a man’s trade necessarily affects his speech, so that, if Jesus had 
been a carpenter during his early life, his sayings would contain some of the technical 
terms of that occupation and he would have used figures drawn from that sphere of 
life. But these terms and figures do not appear in his recorded sayings, and there- 
fore Jesus was not acarpenter. Instead, he thinks Jesus was a fisherman by trade, 
because he knew the use of a dragnet ( Matt. 13 : 47 f.), was able to sleep aboard a 
boat in a storm (Mark 4: 35-38 ), and could detect the presence of a shoal of fish in 
the sea (John 21:4-6). The theory has the merit of novelty— perhaps that is its 
only merit. 

FISCHER, ERNST. Jesus und das Alte Testament, Beweis des Glaubens, 
Heft 6, 1902, pp. 193-215. 

Jesus did not stand subject to the Old Testament, nor, on the other hand, did he 
treat it as though he had no concern for it. He stood at the same time in it and 
above it, as he called himself Lord of the sabbath (Mark 2:28). He showed that 
the whole Old Testament development led up to him, in order that he might fulfil it, 
é., perfect it (Matt. 5:17). 

SweETE, H. B. St. Matthew 28:16-20. Lxfosttor, October, 1902, pp. 241-59. 

RE1D, JOHN. The Poor Rich Fool, Luke 12:21. Expository Times, Septem- 
ber, 1902, pp. 567, 568. 

FAIRBAIRN, A. M. The Governing Idea of the Fourth Gospel. The Idea 
of the Fourth Gospel and the Theology of Nature. E-xfositor, Septem- 
ber, October, 1902, pp. 161-76, 260-77. 

JANNARIS, A.N. Does dujv Mean “Verily”? Expository Times, September, 
1902, pp. 563-5. ; 

The du4v which is so frequently prefixed to Jesus’ utterances in the gospels is a 
corruption of hy (juny) or ef why (elujv), which means verily, surely, and is a col- 
loquial expression which suits the contexts and Jesus’ mode of speech. The palzog- 
raphy of this change in text transmission presents no difficulty, and that ef why was 
vernacular Greek in the first century A. D. has been proved. In its origin, then, the 
duhy as an asseveration has no relation to the dyjv (from Hebrew 7798) which is 
used at the end of a prayer or benediction, as in Rom. 1:5; 1 Cor. 14: 16. 
HAWKINS, J.C. The Disuse of the Markan Source in Luke 9:51—18:14. 

Expository Times, October, 1902, pp. 18-23. 
CONYBEARE, F.C. Ein Zeugnis Ephrams iiber das Fehlen von c. 1 und 2 
im Texte des Lucas: Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
Heft 3, 1902, pp. 192-7. . 
MEYER, ARNOLD. Johanneische Litteratur, I. Zheologische Rundschau, 
August, 1902, pp. 316-33. : 
ZO6CKLER, Der Wert der Evangelien als Geschichtsquellen. Bewets des 
Glaubens, Heft 8, 1902, pp. 308-16. 
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LoFTHOUSE, W. F. The Hexateuchand the Gospels: A Parallel. 
Times, September, 1902, pp. 565-7. 

MILLIGAN, GEORGE. Modern Criticism and the Gospels. London Quarterly 
Review, October, 1902, pp. 308-24. 


KNOWLING, R.J. Review of Chase’s “ Credibility of the Book of the Acts of 
the Apostles.” Critical Review, September, 1902, pp. 436-49. BER- 
NARD, E.R. bid. Expository Times, October, 1902, pp. 13-16. 

DosscuvUTz, E.v. Zu der Vélkerliste Act.2:9-11. Zeitschrift fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie, Heft 3, 1902, pp. 407-10. 

Ramsay, W. M. Shall We Hear Evidence or Not? L£xfositor, September, 
1902, pp. 176-95. 

HONNICKE,G. Die Chronologie des Lebens des Apostels Paulus. Neue 
kirchliche Zeitschrift, Heft 8, 1902, pp. 569-620. 

CARR, ARTHUR. “All Things Are Yours,” 1 Cor. 3:22. Lafositor, October 
1902, pp. 309-15. 

ALBANI, JoH. Die Metaphern des Epheserbriefes, Zeztschrift fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Theolegie, Heft 3, 1902, pp. 420-40. 

KL6pPER, A. Zur Christologie der Pastoralbriefe (1 Tim. 3:16). Zeztschrift 
Sir wissenschaftliche Theologie, Heft 3, 1902, pp. 339-60. 

CLEMEN, CARL. The First Epistle of St. Peter and the Book of Enoch. 
Expositor, October, 1902, pp. 316-20. 

WOHLENBERG, G. Glossen zum ersten Johannesbrief, Kap. 3. Neue kirch- 
liche Zeitschrift, Heft 8, 1902, pp. 632-45. 

GipBins, H. J. The Second Epistle of St. John. Zxfositor, September, 

1902, pp. 228-36. 

CorSSEN, P. Noch einmal die Zahl des Tieres in der Apokalypse. Zei#t- 

schrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 3, 1902, pp. 238-42. 


ANDERSEN, AXEL. Das Abendmahl in den zwei ersten Jahrhunderten nach 
Chr. Il. Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 3, 
1902, pp. 206-21. 


STEVENS, GEO. B. Is There a Self-Consistent New Testament Eschatology? 
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HE gratifying support given the BrBLIcaL 
Wortp during 1902 warrants the belief 
that the theological public appreciates a 
magazine that stands for the historical and 
constructive study of the Bible. There 
are other magazines devoted to biblical 
study —some of them very good — but 
among them all the BrnL1caL WorLD 

holds a unique position. It is independent of denominational 

control ; it numbers among its contributors the foremost scholars of 

America and other countries ; it is issued, not for financial ends, but 

for the sake of spreading a knowledge of the Bible; its editors 

believe, as they have believed during the past twenty-one years, that 
the historical study of the Bible is the one method by which to 
gain the truths of revelation. It is inevitable, then, that the 

BisticAL Wor tp should believe that it has a field and a mission. 

This belief will dominate the magazine during 1903, if pos- 
sible even more than in 1902. Because of it the editorial element 
will be increased, and it is hoped that all articles and books of 
importance will receive editorial attention. The Brstica, WorLpD 
has no sympathy with destructive scholarship, and believes that its 
history renders it the natural champion of constructive scholar- 
ship. There are some things that need to be said, and said 
distinctly. 


ne 


Gey | is in accordance with this constructive spirit that the new 
K volumes will give considerable space to papers upon the 


general topic of 


The Need of a New Apologetic 


1. From the Point of View of Science. Prorrssor J. M. Cout- 
TER, Head of the Department of Botany, the University of Chicago. 

2, From the Point of View of Biblical Criticism. PRorrssor 
Mitton S. Terry, Garrett Biblical Institute. 


3- From the Point of View of Philosophy. Prorrssor W. D. 
MACKENZIE, Chicago Theological Seminary. 


4. From the Point of View of Practical Theology. Rev. W. P. 
MERRILL, Pastor of the Sixth Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 


aj ET the peculiar field of the BisticaL Wor p is 


Biblical Study 


and here the forthcoming volumes will be found exceptionally 
interesting. Among other papers there will be: 


1. Valuable Articles on Great Subjects of Biblical History and 
Teaching, written by the most competent scholars, three or more 
in every number. 

2. Brief Expositions of Ten Psalms. Proressor HERMANN GUNKEL, 
the University of Berlin. 


3. Exegetical Studies of Important and Difficult Passages. 


In these papers particular attention will be paid to showing 
how a truly historical method of interpretation gives positive and 
lasting teaching. 


4. Constructive Studies in the Old Testament will be continued 
by the Editor. 


5. Topical Bible Studies, upon such topics as Sorcery and Witch- 
craft, the Canon of the Old Testament, the Miracles of the 
Old Testament, the Psychology of Prophecy, the Chief Pur- 
pose of the Old Testament Writings, the Son of Man, the 
Institution of the Lord’s Supper, the Resurrection of Jesus, 
the Sermon on the Mount. 


Each of these studies will analyze its subject, indicate the steps 
and method for its study, and give specific references to the litera- 
ture which will be most useful for its investigation. 
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SRRANGEMENTS have been na also, for the 
following 
Articles in quusteati on of Sunday- 

School Lessons 


The Historical Trustworthiness of the Speeches in Acts. 
Paul’s Method in Evangelization. 


Paul’s Relations to the Roman Government. 

The Work of Paul’s Fellow-Workers. 

Jesus’ Teaching as Known and Used in the Gentile Churches. 
The Founding of the Hebrew Nation. 

The Ten Commandments. 

The Period of the Judges. 

The Sook of Ruth. 


Pa RTICLES dealing with the most important aspects | 
ral and problems of 


Religious Coucation | 


A Nature-Study Course for the Kindergarten Grade of the 
Bible School. Prorressor GeorceE W. PEasE, Bible Normal College. 
The Religious Training of Young Men and Women. Pro- 
FEssoR E. D. Starsuck, Leland Stanford Junior University. 

The Educational Function of the Church. Mr. PaTTrERson 
DuBois, Philadelphia. 

The Bible-School Teacher as a Student. Dr. A. H. McKinney, 
New York. 

How May Science Contribute to the Material of Religious 
Education? Proressor GrorcE E. Dawson, Bible Normal College. 
The Means and Method of the Sunday School. Dr. Puitip 
S. Moxom, Springfield, Mass. 


Accounts will be given of the success of some experiments in the 
grading of classes and curriculum made in the Hyde Park Baptist 
Sunday School, Chicago, the Woodward Avenue Congregational 
Church, Detroit, and others. 
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ral N interesting series of brief papers will exhibit 


Comparatibe Cranslations 


In these it is planned to present a verse (or a few verses), in 
the original text, the Authorized Version, the Revised Version 
(British), the Revised Version (American), the Twentieth Cen- 
tury New Testament, and other recent versions, and then (when 
there seems to be need) one of the writer’s own, which shall pro- 
duce the thought in modern words and mode of expression. 


Three Sypmposta 


have been planned upon three questions: 


1. Should the Bible Be Taught in the Public Schools? 


2. In What Particulars Is the Bible More or Less Familiar Than 
Fifty Years Ago? 


3. Myth and Fiction as Found in the Bible. 


Bm T would be possible to continue this prospectus indefinitely. 
3. Perhaps never in its history did the BisiticaL 


feel justified in promising so many helpful and stimulating 
papers. Much will continue to be made of the 


Jllustrated Articles 


which will include several upon The Temples of Antiquity, The 
Water Supply of Damascus, The Sea of Galilee, Jericho, The Site 
of the Crucifixion, The Dead Sea Region, The Pool of Bethesda. 

And, finally, attention may be again called to the various 
General Departments— Current Literature, Exploration and Dis- 
covery, Notes and Opinions, Work and Workers, and Book Re- 
views. Throughout them all it is hoped there will appear unmis- 
takably the conviction of the editors of the magazine, that a 
correct knowledge of the Bible is indispensable for every religious 
worker, and that the Christianity of the future is being determined 
by the Bible study of today. 


The Biblical World 


Epitzp sy Wittiam Raingy Harper, ASSISTED BY THE BIBLICAL FACULTIES 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Published monthly, Subscription price, $2.00a year. Special trial offer to new readers, 25c for 3 months, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Hew and Important Scribner Books 


AN EXTREMELY IMPORTANT WORK RECAST AND IN PART REWRITTEN 


The Grounds of Theisticand Christian Belief 
By George P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Eccle- 


siastical History in Yale University. Revised edition; in great part 


rewritten. $2.50 
‘THE London Spectator says: ‘‘ This is really a good book, full of learning and full 

of thought—learning which illustrates and never confuses, well-digested, and con- 
sequently adding to the vital power of the thought And those portions which 
deal with the recognized basis of faith are equally able. Indeed, we have seldom seen 
the current arguments—trom design, causation, order, and the rest—so well or so 
pointedly stated.”’ 


The Incarnation of the Lord 


By Rev. Professor Charles Augustus Briggs, 
D.D., D.Litt., of Union Theological Seminary. 
8vo, $1.50, et. (Postage 13 cents) 
THE entire New Testament teaching on this great subject. arranged in the order of its 
development. The relations of the Incarnation to Old Testament Theophany and 
Prophecy are also explained and the problems of race redemption and — redemp- 
tion and the universal relations of the Incarnate are discussed; all with a full use of the 
resources of modern biblical criticism and Biblical Theology. 


The Essence of Christianity: 
A STUDY IN THE HISTORY OF DEFINITION 
By Professor William Adams Brown, of Union 


Theological Seminary. 8vo, $1.50, net. (Postage 16 cents) 

IX this important volume, Professor Brown analyzes the great question: ‘‘ What Is 
Christianity ?’’ showing what it involves and giving an account of the more impor- 

tant answers which it has received in the course of history, and indicating why it is so 

largely a modern question. Special attention is given to Ritschl and his school. 


The Christian Point of View 


THE PROBLEM FOR THE CHURCH. By George William Knox. 
THEOLOGICAL RECONSTRUCTION. By Arthur Cushman McGiffert. 
THE RELIGIOUS VALUE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Francis Brown. 
60 cents, wet, (Postage 8 cents) 
THE papers in this volume have one purpose, to show the effect on Christian doctrine 
of a consistent belief in Jesus Christ. The authors desire nothing so much as to 
help people to a better understanding of Christ, in his relation to thought as well as to life. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE STUDENTS 
History of the Babylonians and Assyrians 


By George S. Goodspeed, Ph.D., Professor of Ancient 


History and Comparative Religion in The University of Chicago. 
$1.25, net, ‘Postage 12 cents) 


A NEW VOLUME OF MESSAGES OF THE BIBLE 
The Messages of Israel’s Lawgivers 


By Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., Woolsey Professor of 
Biblical Literature in Yale University. $1.25, met. (Postage 11 cents) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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THE LIVING 


Absolutely 
FREE 


A large 


OCTAVO 
VOLUME 


824 Pages 


To all NEW 
Subscribers to 
THE LIVING 
AGE for the 
year 1903 there 
will be sent 
FREE, ustil 
the edition 1s 


AS IT ENTERS UPON ITS 


SIXTIETH YEAR AND 236TH QUARTERLY VOLUME 


still maintains the high standard of literary excellence which has 
characterized it from the beginning. It presents in an inexpensive 
form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness equalled 
by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial 
and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scien- 
tific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the vast 
field of Foreign Periodical Literature. 


The following list includes some of the writers represented in a single year’s 
numbers of THe Livinc AGE 


Algernon Charles Swinburne, Sir Gilbert Parker, A. T. Quiller-Couch, The Bishop of Ripon, 
Augustine Birrell, Mrs. Alice Meynell, W. B. Yeats, Andrew Lang, Katharine Tynan, Max- 
well Grav, Sidney Lee, Herbert Paul, Sir Edwin Arnold, Edmund Gosse, George Meredith, 
Fiona Macleod, Maurice Mzterlinck, Hilaire Belloc, Sir Wemyss Reid, John Buchan, Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett, Eugene Melchior de Vogue, Leslie Stephen, Lord Rosebery, Paul 
Bourget, W. L. Courtney, Professor Edward Dowden, Henry Lawson, Arthur Christopher 
Benson, Max Beerbohm, Jane H. Findlater, Owen Seaman, W, E. Henley, The Hon. H. H. 
Asquith, Pierre de Coubertin, William Watson, W. S. Lilly, Maxine Gorky, G. M. Trevelyan, 
Sir Lewis Morris, John Morley, Emily Lawless, Theophile Gautier, Prince Kropotkin. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 
And giving about 3,300 Pages a Year of the Best Literature. Popular yet of 


exhausted, 
THIRTEEN 
WEEKLY 
ISSUES for the 
three months, 
October, 
November and 
December. 


P. O. Box 5206 


Permanent Value. 


Subscription Price, $6.00 a Year. Single Number, 15 Cents 


THE LIVING AGE COMPANY 


1344 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 


Catalogues of New @ Second-hand Books 


At very LOW Py issued monthly and mailed we ~— OF ARMS of prominent American families 


REE on application 


lain and in colors Send for list 


PAUL DuCHAILLU’S THE VIKING AGE 


Two handsome volumes 8vo, cloth, gilt, 118: pages. 
Published by Scribner, N. Y., at $7.50 (ew). 

Net, $2.75 

The early history, manners and customs of 

the ancestors of the English-speaking nations, 

illustrated from the antiquities discovered in 

mounds, cairns, and bogs, as well as from the 

ancient sagas and eddas, with map and 1,366 

illustrations. 


KATHERINE SCHUYLER BAXTE'R’S A 
GOD CHILD OF- WASHINGTON; A 
PICTURE OF THE PAST 


Illustrated with 150 portraits and views, photogravures 
of rare originals, 4to, cloth, gilt, 651 Pages _ = 
1897. Publisher’s price $10.00 (ew). et, $4.00 


Great events, fine old manor houses scattered 
through New York and other colonial states, as 
well as their renowned owners and their friends, 
valuable old letters and rare portraits relating 
to the Revolutionary War and the War of 1812, 
never before reproduced, go to make up the at- 
tractions of the book to the present reader and 
its value to the future historian. 


SCHARF’S HISTORY OF THE CONFED- 
ERATE STATES NAVY 
Large 8vo, cloth, 884 pages, 73 illustrations, Albany, 
1894. Price reduced trom $3.50 to Net, $1.50 


From the laying of its first keel to the sinking: 
of its last vessel; its struggle with the United 
States navy; the engagements in the rivers and 
harbors of the South and upon the high seas; 
blockade running; first use of ironclads, etc. 


SIR C. WYVILLE THOMPSON’S VOYAGE 
OF THE ‘‘ CHALLENGER 
Two volumes large 8vo, cloth, Published 4 Harpers, 
N. Y., at $12.00 (Mew). et, $3.00 


The Atlantic; a preliminary account of the 
general results of the exploring voyage during 
the years 1873 and the early part of 1876; with 
many colored maps, charts and illustrations. 


JOHN SHERMAN’S RECOL- 
LECTIONS Two volumes cloth, gilt, 
Net, Sano, THE SAME ia full 
sheep. Published at $10.00, Net, $2.50. ALSO half 
morocco, full gilt, Published at $12.00. Net, $3.00 

Forty years in the House, Senate, and Cabinet. 

Illustrated with photo portraits, views, fac-sim- 

iles, letters, and with an analytical index. 


JOSEPH McDONOUGH, ye Olde BookKke Man 


Established 1870 


389 @ 41 Columbia Street, Albany, N.Y. 
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Che Christmas 
Century 


pee Christmas number of The Century Magazine is such a 
splendid, all around Holiday issue that one could take a great 
amount of space in detailing the contents,— more than you would 
read. Here, however, are 


Three Important features 


(Only three out of many) 
(1) “Che Digh-ater Mark of Color Reproduction ” 


HowarD Py te’s superb paintings, illustrating “The Travels ot 
the Soul.” This is what Mr. Pyle wrote to The Century Co. 
when he saw the proofs: 


‘‘T wish to express to you my great and sincere admiration for the 
way in which you have reproduced my pictures. I had never hoped to 
have such really great results. . . . It appears to me that if you print 
the magazine at all like the proofs, you will have reached the high-water 
mark of color reproduction. Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Howarp PYLeE.” 
And there are other color-pictures in the number, with beautiful 
illustrations in black and white. 


(2) first Chapters of a New Story by the Author of 
“Mrs. Giggs of the Cabbage Patch” 


For seven consecutive months one of the six most popular books 
in the United States has been “ Mrs. Wiggs,”—and with reason, 
for it is a book that does the reader good,—you go and get halt 
a dozen copies and send them to your friends. ‘“ Lovey Mary,” 
Miss Hegan’s new story, has all the charm of “ Mrs. Wiggs,” and 
that lady herself is one of the characters. It begins in this num- 
ber and will continue for four months. 


(3) AH Most Enlightening Article on , 
Che States Steel Corporation 
Not by way of attack or defense, but just a fair, truthful account 
of how and why this great so-called Trust was organized, and how 
it carries on its business. Written by Henry Loomis Nelson, and 
one of an important series which THE CENTURY is printing on the 
different so-called Trusts. 


These three features alone are 
enough to sell the Christmas Century. 
New Subscribers who begin their yearly subscription with this Christmas 


number will receive the November number free of charge, 
and so begin the volume and ALL THE SERIALS. Price $4.00. 
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AN IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS 


Useful. Reliable. Attractive. 
Various Styles of Binding. 
The New Edition has 25,000 new 
words. 2364 pages. 5000 illustrations. 
LET US SEND YOU FREE 
“A Test in Pronunciation” which 
affords a pleasaut a ud instructive 
evening’s entertainment. 
Illustrated pamphlet also free. 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Pubs., 
Springfield, Mass. 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


When calling please ask to see Mr. Grant 


BOOKS 


AT LIBERAL DISCOUNT 


BEFORE BUYING BOOKS 
WRITE FOR'SQUOTATIONS 


An assortment of catalogues and special 
slips of Books at reduced prices 
sent for ro-cent stamp 


TO THE READER 


Please remember that whenever you need a Book, or 
any information about Books, if you will address me I 
will try to please you by attention and low prices, 


Write me of your wants, or call and inspect stock, and 
in either case I will make you special prices. 


F.E. GRANT 
23 W. 42d Street New York 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount 


THOROUGH 


BIBLE INSTRUCTION 


Under the Instruction of Teachers in 
the Highest Institutions of the Country 


Courses of reading and study embracing all grades 
from the. Elementary to the Professional 
TEN THOUSAND STUDENTS AT WORK 


Address for new and complete calendar of announcements 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


HYDE PARK, CHICAGO, 1ZLINOIS 


You PRESENT 
You 
SS 


It sheds a glare of light upon many obscure verses in the King James version 


American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


is being accepted wherever the English language is spoken. This is the on y 
edition authorized by the American Revision Committee, whose attestation 
. appears on the back of the title page. 
“It is by far, and in every respect, the best English translation 
of the Bible in existence, both for scholars and for people.” —Bzd/7- 
cal World. 


“The best entire version of the Bible now before the public. 


Why should it not be generally adopted ?”— 


The Examiner. 


With References and Topical Headings prepared by the American Revision Committee. 


Long Primer 4to, White Paper Edition. Prices, $1.50 to $9.00. 
Long Primer 4to, Netson’s India Paper Edition. Prices, $6 $6.00 to $12.00. 


SMALLER SIZE JUST PUBLISHED AS POLLOWS: 


Bourgeois 8vo, White Paper Edition. Prices, $1.00 to $7.0 
Bourgeois 8vo, Nelson’s India Paper Edition. Prices, $4.00 ‘te $9.00. 


The American Stand- 
ard Edition of the 


Now Ready. 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT 


Size Minion, 32mo. 


Prices, 55. cents to $2 50. 


Bibles of every description, in all styles of binding, and various sizes of type. 


For sale by all leading booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


37-41 E. 18th Street, New York 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 


Send for catalogue to 


BARNES’ LATEST BOOKS 


Contains more than one hundred illustrations in 
color and black-and-white from original sketches by 
the author. In this book we see through the eyes of a 
trained artist some of the fairest spots on the face of 
the globe. Includes part of the East Indies, the 
Philippines, Japan, and a journey home through 
Mancnhuria, and Siberia in flower-time. The book is 
full of sunshine, humor, and an artist’s delight in 
the beautiful countries visited. 


Two on Their Travels 
By 
Mrs. Archibald R. Colquhoun 


8vo. Beautifully Illustrated. $2.50, net 


This book reveals places and things unknown to 
people of leisure, travellers, and even newspaper 
correspondents. It is unique because it represents 
Morocco the Real, the Oriental, the Esoteric. It is a 
romance with the true spirit of adventure. 


Hidden Manna 


A Romance of Morocco. By A. J. Dawson 


Author of ‘* African Nights Entertainments,” 
etc. 12mo. $1.50 


An exquisite study of nature, with a touching love 
story intertwined. A beautiful holiday gift. . .. . 
“The author has that tender, almost feminine touch with 
his characters that marks the exquisite grace and re- 
finement of James Lane Allen.”— Minneapolis Times. 


THE LOVE STORY OF 
ABNER STONE 


By Edwin Carlile Litsey 
8vo. $1.20 net (post paid $1.29) 


A notable characteristic ot “‘ Home Thoughts” is that 
they appealtoeveryone. They are particularly valuable 
as gift-books. “The product of keen observation, 
tender sympathy, and dexterous literary composition.” 


HOME THOUGHTS 


First and Second Series 
By ‘‘C’’ (Mrs. James Parley Cox) 
The set,2vols.: $2 40 half calf. $6.00 net 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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By Molly Elliott Seawell 


A ROMANCE OF YOUTH, 


The Loom of 
Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss 


Author of ‘* The Redemption of David 
Corson.” 


‘*Mr. Goss’ splendid powers have 


SPLENDOR and TRAGEDY 


been demonstrated afresh. This book 


By the author of ‘‘ The Sprightly Romance of Marsac,” etc. 


alone is strong enough, big enough, 
important enough, enough suggestive 
and informing, to make a reputation 
for any one. 


The Most Beautiful of the Autumn Novels 


‘* Ile has already a large audience 
created by his earlier book, ‘ The Re- 


Illustrated by Harrison Fisher 


Bound in green and white and gold. 


demption of David Corson.’ The 
new book will at once find favorable 
and eager readers.” 

— The Living Church. 


Price, $1.50 tpaid. 
» $1.50, postpai Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


The Long 
Straight Road 


By George Horton 
Author ral ‘* Like Another Helen.” 


‘*Not a long way after Balzac, 
with all that Frenchman's capacity for 
‘catching the manners living as they 
rise.’ It may be said in all truthful- 
ness that we have now an American 
‘Comedie Humaine,’ root, branch, 
and stalk thoroughly American, and 
as thoroughly typical of a certain 
phase of our life and living as are 
Balzac’s delineations of French life 
and manners.”—Los Angeles Express. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


Ghere is one Great Book for Children this year 


Author of 
 “Thewondertul 
“The Master Key”; 
“Father Goas: 
This charming idea of a life of Santa Claus will make an instant appeal to every child, and the story is so delight- 


fully told that the book is sure to become a children’s classic. With many full-page pictures in colors by Mary 
CowLes CLARK, and a gayly illuminated cover. Cloth bound. Price, $1.00, wet. If mailed, add 18c. for postage. 


THE *BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, 


Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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i THE THREE MOST IMPORTANT HOLIDAY BOOKS OF THIS SEASON 
MISSISSIPPI 

BUBBLE 


AN OLp SWEETHEART OF MINE 


ILLUSTRATED BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
“The Mississippi Bubble.”” Drawing by Hutt. James Whitcomb Riley’s master- Cover design of ‘Hearts Courageous.” 3H 
Gilder, editor of “The Critic,” says: “ “The Mis- pew and the most sumptuous gift- Miss Rives’ latest triumph “Hearts Courageous,” 
sissipi Bubble’ by Emerson Hough, is one of the best novels Kk published this year. IMustrations a romance of the Declaration of 
that has come out of America in many a day.” With seven 


nce, is 
great ion itself.” 
illustrations, including above in color. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


Illustrations by Wenzell. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES. THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
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Paris Exposition, 1900 
Highest Award India Paper 


OXFORD BIBLES 
Reference TE ACHERS’ Concordance 


Light, thin, compact, beautifully printed on Oxford India Paper 


Just Issued! Oxford Minion Self-Pronouncing Bible 


The thinnest reference Bible in the world. Also the An ideal aife $ 
Oxford Sunday-School Bible Illustrated scholar. 
Recent Issues! Oxford Long-Primer Self-Pronouncing Bible 


A superb large-type edition. Reference—Concordance—Teachers. 
° Each book of the Bible in a handy and 
The New Century Bible (Annotated) volume, edited with 
tion and notes in both authorized and revised versions. Generali Editor, Walter F. Adeney, M.A. 
Showi h 
The Oxford Two-Version Bible inh: Kevised Version. 


binding and Oxford 


Oxford Interleaved Bibles yhits 
For sale by all booksellers. Send jor catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York City 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Decennial Publications 


This series was pl d in « ion with the celebration of the completion of the first ten 
years of the educational work of the University of Chicago, the purpose being to set forth and 
exemplify the material and intellectual growth of the University during its first decade. 


The following preprints from the quarto series are ready: 
The Velocity of Light, by Albert A. Michelson (25 cents, ze?) 
On the Text of Chaucer’s Parlement of Foules, by Eleanor Prescott Hammond (50 cents, se?) 


Concerning the Geodesic Curvature and the Isoperimetric Problem on a Given Surface, and Proof 
of the Sufficiency of Jacobi’s Condition for a Permanent Sign of the Second Variation in the 
So-called Isoperimetric Problem, by Oskar Bolza (bound together, 25 cents, ef) 


On the Production and Suppression of Muscular Twitchings.and Hypersensitiveness of the Skin by 
Electrolytes, by Jacques Loeb (25 cents, eZ) 


The Treatment of Nature in the Works of Nikolaus Lenau, by Camillo von Klenze (75 cents, me?) 
The Physical Characters of the Indians of Southern Mexico, by Frederick Starr (75 cents, eZ) 
Credit, by J. Laurence Laughlin (50 cents, me?) 


Formula for Determining the Weight of the Central Nervous System of the Frog from the Weight 
and Length of the Entire ly, by Henry H. Donaldson (25 cents, #e?) 

Concerning the Modern German Relatives, Das and Was, in Clauses Dependent upon Substanti- 
vized Adjectives, by Starr Willard Cutting (25 cents, xe?) 


Of the Octavo Series there are ready: ‘ 

The Life and Repentaunce of Marie Magdalene, by Lewis Wager, 1767, edited with an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by Frederic Ives Carpenter ($1.00, me?) 

The Second Bank of the United States, by Ralph C. H. Catterall, (Ready November 20) 


FOR SALE B DEALER oR THE PUBLISH ER 


The University of Chicago Press Chicago, Illinois 
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Modern Eloquence 


[HE publication of Modern Eloquence (ten handsome library 

volumes) is an event of premier importance. For the 
first time the best After-dinner Speeches, Lectures, Addresses, 
Anecdotes, Reminiscences, and Repartee of America’s and 
England’s most brilliant men have been selected, edited, 
arranged, by an editorial board of men— themselves eloquent 
with word and pen—whg have achieved eminence in varied 
fields of activity. 

These gems of spoken thought were fugitive from lack of 
THOMAS B. REED proper preservative ineans until the Hon. Thomas B. Reed, 

Editorein-Chief = upon voluntarily retiring from the Speakership of the House 
of Representatives, gathered about him these men of mark and 
experience in literature, his friends and co-workers in other fields, and began the task 
of preparing this great work. North, East, South, and West, and the Mother Country as 
well, have been searched for gems in every field of eloquence. 

Here was a lecture that had wrought upon the very souls of great audiences ; there 
an after-dinner speech, which ‘‘between the lines” was freighted with the destinies .of 
nations. Here was an eulogy expressing in few but virile words the love, the honor, 
and the tears of millions, and there an address pregnant with the fruits of a strenuous 
life’s work. Or, perchance, a reminiscence, keen, scintillant repartee, or a story potent 
in significance and aflame with human interest. Matter there was in abundance, for 
English-speaking peoples are eloquent, but the dest—only the great, the brilliant, the 
worthy toendure, has been the guiding rule of Mr. Reed and his colleagues. Their 
editorial labors have been immense. 

Whatever the viewpoint, this work is without precedent. It has no predecessor, no 
competitor. Speeches that have been flashed across continents, lectures that have been 
repeated over and over again to never-tiring audiences (but never published), addresses 
that have made famous the man, the time and the place—these are brought together 
for the first time, and with them a large number of the wittiest sayings of the wittiest 
men of the nineteenth century. 

For an hour—for a whole evening in the easy chair at home—for the study of 
style and diction that have electrified brilliant assemblies—for the man ambi- 
tious to become a successful or popular public speaker, and for the one who ‘ 
has to prepare a toast or an address—this work is a never-failing source of Fine 
charm and inspiration. Nor is this solely “a man’s work.” ‘The ten- Portfolio 
derest tribute to woman I have ever read,” said Senator Dolliver when Posted Free. 
he read the manuscript of Joseph Choate’s after-dinner speech— John D. 
“The Pilgrim Mothers.” Morris & Co. 

MODERN ELOQUENCE is sumptuously published in | PHILADELPHIA 
10 octavo volumes, but moderately priced. To properly ©” Gentlemen: Referring toyour 
present this electric library, Portfolios comprising Table _¢¢ advertisement of Hon. Thee, B. 

Reed’s library of Modern Eloquence 
of Contents, fine photogravures, chromatic plates, 
sample pages, and other interesting material have 2) sample pages, photogravures, and chro- 
been prepared. One of these portfolios with _matic plates; also full particulars regarding 
full particulars regarding bindings, prices, bindings, prices, etc. 


Mail Address 


JOHN D. MORRIS @CO., 
Publishers, Philadelphia 
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ROUND THE CAPITAL 


contains more facts 
and faces (all of the 
Members of Cong- 
ress and others) than 
any other book yet 
ublished. It is the 

usy man’s book. 
Although being cur- 
rent history in con- 
densed form, it is 
constructed on the 
theory that it is far 
better to laugh than 
to weep ; and the au- 
thor, realizing that 
information coming 
in a pleasant guise 
is ways lasting and 
beneficial, believes 
its mission to amuse 
will be doubly en- 
hanced by its power 
to instruct. 

For Sale by All 
Booksellers or 
mailed, postpaid, to 
any part of the 
world on receipt of 
rice. Cloth, $2.00; 
alf Morocco, $3.00 ; 
Full Morocco, $5.00. 


THE NUTSHELL 
PUB. CO., 
DEPT 6. 

78 Fifth Avenu 
New York. 


Senator Hoar’s Check—one of the first received for ‘‘Around the Capital’’ 


A Great Work at a Small Price 


CHRISTENDOM 
ANNO DOMINI 


oO 

REV. WILLIAM D. GRANT, PH.D. 
INTRODUCTION BY 

PRESIDENT CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D.D. 


Eleven hundred pages, with forty-eight additional 
pages of tllustration. In two volumes, 9% x 
Price, $3.50, including postage 


Cis is the only work in the market that attempts 

to describe the Christian conditions, forces, prob- 
lems, and movements throughout the world at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, and is just the sort 
of CHRISTMAS GIFT that your pastor, Sunday- 
school teacher, or Christian friend would prize. Send 
for circular, 


ORDERS ADDRESSED TO 
WILLIAM D. GRANT, 27 Rose Street, New York 
WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


Study Material for your Bible Class. 


The only systematic courses offered to 
the public upon the following subjects : 


The Foreshadowings of the Christ 

The Work of the Old Testament Sages 
The Work of the Old Testament Priests 
The Social and Ethical Teachings of Jesus 


Also courses on 


The Life of Sesus the Christ 
Lhe Founding of the Christian Church 


Bulletins for study in all these subjects issued monthly by 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


HYDE PARH, CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 
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BOOKSELLERS 
STATIONERS 


A. C. McCLURG 
COMPANY 


Standard 
Miscellaneous 
Illustrated and 
Fine Bound 
Gift Books 
Wedding and 
Reception 
Invitations and 
Visiting Cards 
Engraved 


A.C.McCLURG@CO. 


215-221 Wabash Av., CHICAGO 


PUBLISHERS 
IMPORTERS 
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PROFESSIONAL 


Reading Courses 


MINISTERS 
TEACHERS 
and BIBLE 
STUDENTS 


will be interested in 


FIVE NEW COURSES 


The Teaching of the Apostles 

The Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament 
Early Church History 

Important Books of the Year 

Pedagogical Course for Sunday-School Teachers 


The above are added 
to the list of ten 
subjects already in 
brogress in the 


Bible Students’ Reading Guild 


OF 


The American [ustitute of Sacred 
Send for announcements Lit Va Ur Hype Park, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Burlington 


Dining Cars Toute 


Service a la Carte 


UR 8,000 miles of rail- 
road reach out from 
Chicago, Peoria and 

St. Louis to all the important 
cities in the west and north- 


OSES are always on the tables, 
and delicate china, glass and 
silver add to the pleasure of a dinner eee 


AUL 
well cooked aad daintily served — 


KANSAS CITY 
DENVER 


If you are going to any of 
these places or to the Pacific 
All the Season s Delicacies ; i coast, kindly let me send you 
time tables and other informa- 
at Very Moderate Prices i. tion about our train service. 
P. S. Eustis, 


Gen’l Pass. Agt., C. B. & Q. R. R., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


z—% Individual! Communion MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Troy, N.Y., and New York City, manufactures superior 
ANITARY COMMUNION co, 


tay Kochester. N. CHURCH AND SCHOOL BELLS 


CHURCHES: 
Lighted by the FRINK System of Patent ¢ 


Reflectors. Send dimensions for Estimate. > 


UR ex wih 4 is at your service. State whether i. P. FRINK, $51 Pearl st. 3 q 
“4 


Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene,Combination or( Oil. 


IR. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


The Lakeside Press 
PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


THE PRINTING OF BOOKS DEMANDING TASTE AND CAREFUL EXECU- 
TION, PRIVATE EDITIONS, COLLEGE CATALOGUES AND ANNUALS A 
SPECIALTY. WE PRINT MORE FINE BOOKS THAN ALL OTHER HOUSES 
WEST OF NEW YORK. OUR NEW FACTORY, RUN ENTIRELY BY ELEC- 
TRICITY, IS THE MOST ADVANCED PRINTING PLANT IN THE COUNTRY. 
THE LAKESIDE PRESS BLDG., PLYMOUTH PLACk, COR. POLK, CHICAGO. 
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PRUDENTIAL 


GIBRALTAR | 


Fes, 
EAC RE PLES 


WISE MEN FROM THE EAST {J} 


Brought Valuable Gifts to Express Py 


their Devotion. Wise Men of To-day Regard 
LIFE INSURANCE 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


As one of the Most Valuable Gifts 
they can Bestow on their Families. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA . 
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THE 
Thinking Man’s 


TONIC 


Preachers, students, bank- 
ers, brokers, literary workers, 
reporters, editorial writers, ac- 
countants, actors and persons 
of intense mental concentra- 
tion, can strengthen their 
whole system, and greatly in- 
crease their capacity for men- 
tal —_ physical labor, by the 
use 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package. 


A perfect Dentifrice for the 


Teeth » Mouth 


SOZUDONT LIQUID 25¢ Cc 
SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER °*25c 
* Large LIQUID and POWDER 75c 


A dentist writes: 


“As an antiseptic and hygienic 
mouthwash, and for the care and pres- 
ervation of the teeth and gums, I cor- 
dially recommend Sozodont. I consider 
it the ideal dentifrice for children’s use.” 


SOZODONT is sold at the stores, or it will be 
sent by mail for the price. Mention this Magazine. 


HALL & RUCKEL, New York, 


PY. 
BORATED 
TALCUM 


Delightful After Bathing 


A Luxury After Shaving 
Beautifies and Preserves the Complexion 


A positive. relief for Chapped Hands, Chafing, 
and all afflictions of the skin. For sore, blistered and 
sweaty feet it has no equal. Removes all odor of perspira- 
tion. Get Mennen’s (the original), a little higher in 
price, perhaps, than worthless litutes, but there as @ 
reason for st. Sold everywhere, or mailed for 25c. 


AVOID HARMFUL IMITATIONS. (Sampce race.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO.., Newark, N. J. 


» 


Your baby plays on the floor, 
where dust and germs abound. 
Before sweeping, sprinkle the 


floor or carpet with properly 
diluted 


Platts Chlorides, 


The Odorless Disinfectant 
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Protects 
Against 
Temperature Changes. 


The Standard Sanitary 
Underwear for Men, Women 
and Children. 


Endorsed by Leading Physicians. 


Also various JAEGER Novelties and 
Specialties. 


Don’t forget that the Best is the Cheap- 
est and that the First Wealth is Health. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


DR. JAEGER &. W. S. CO.’ OWN STORES. 


NEW YORK: 16 West 23d St.; 155-157 Broadway. 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street. 
BOSTON: 230-232 Boylston Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestnut Street. 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street. 


pure 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


"RIDE ACOCKHORSE To BanBuRY CROSS, 
_ HO SEE A FINE LADY UPON A WHITE HORSE, 
oy ON HER FINGERS,AND BELLS ON HER TOES, 


So SINGS THE FOND MOTHER IN NURSERY RHYME 

TO HER GLAD INFANT, THE WHILE KEEPING. TIME; 

AND SO CAN ALL MOTHERS WITH TUNEFUL REFRAIN 

DELIGHT IN THEIR INFANTS WHOSE HEALTH THEY MAINTAIN. 

THROUGH 

MRS.WINSLOWS SOOTHING SYRUP 
OVER FIFTY YEARS SOLD 


To MILLIONS OF MOTHERS IN THE NEW WORLD AND OLD} 


The Most Fashionable Perfume 


You will not find it in every store. 

It is not used by everybody. 

Sold at the best stores only. 

Used by refined people only. 
EAU DE COLOGNE 


obann 


Sternengasse 9-11 in K6ln. 


Queen Alexandra says: 
There is something fascinating about users of O=11 

Cologne. It is certainly the most delicious per- 

fume; it invigorates and refreshes. 

INSIST on 9-11 Cologne and TAKE NO OTHER. 

Import office, 1-8 Ann Street, New York. 


Big Four Route 


FROM 
CHICAGO 
TO 


Cincinnati, 
the 
South and Southeast. 


Indianapolis, Louisville, 


DIRECT LINE TO 
Asheville, N. C., and Florida. 


THE SCENIC LINE TO 


Virginia Hot Springs and Washington, D.C. 
via the Picturesque 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO R’Y. 


W. J. LYNCH, G.P,&T.A, P, DEPPE, Ass’t G.P. &T.A. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


J. C.TUCKER,G.N.A. 234 Clark St., CHICAGO 
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BEARS A LABEL WITH THIS TRADE MARK 


The Dr. Deimel Underwear has made ‘‘ Linen-Mesh”’ 
Jamous wherever underclothing ts worn. , 


During every season and tn every climate it means 


good health and solid comfort. 


Booklet telling all about it, with samples of the material, free, address 


The Deimel Linen=Mesh Co. 


(Originators of Linen-Mesh) 


Department 0.40, - 491 Broadway, New York 


Or 
SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON,D.C. BROOKLYN,N.Y. MONTREAL, CAN. LONDON,W.C.,ENG. 
t11 Montgomery St. 728 15th St.,N.W. 510 Fulton St. 2202 St.CatherineSt. 83 Strand, (HotelCecil) 


HEN THOMAS A. EDISON, Sr., invented 

the phonograph, the whole world applauded 

and wondered. Later, when he produced the 

electric light, the people of aJl the earth gave him 

homage as the worker of marvels. Now, as a 

splendid climax to the work done for humanity, 

Thomas A. Edison, Jr., son of the illustrious wizard, 

gives to the world his Magno-Electric Vitalizer, 

the best and most beneficent of all wonderful 
inventions. 

Again has science labored and brought forth a 
marvel. This time the product is one of electricity 
—the Magno-Electric Vitalizer— and its inventor 
is none other than Thomas A. Edison, Jr., son of 
that great wizard who has given to the world so 
many wonders. 

The Magno-Electric Vitalizer is now being 
offered to the public with absolute assurance that it 
will fill a long-felt want. 

Electricity has transformed the world and why 
shouldn’t it transform the world’s methods of curing 
its sick? This is the reasoning of Thomas A. 
Edison, Jr., in his presentation of the Magno- 
Electric Vitalizer. This invention has aJready 
commanded the attention of medical men and of 
the laity in all parts of the world. 

It is being placed on the.market by Mr. Edison’s 
own company, the Thomas A. Edison Jr. Chemical 
Co., No. 14, Stone St., New York. Upon applica- 
tion, a book containing complete information will 
be sent free to all who may be interested in the cure 
of disease by electricity. 

Address correspondence Dept. P. 


2° PIVERSIBLE 


SA 
OTH Cuts. 


MANY ADVANTAGES. 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Very 
convenient, stylish, economical. Made of fine cloth and 
exactly resemble linen goods. Turn down collars are 
reversible and give double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK. 


When soiled, discard. Ten collars or fze pairs of 
cuffs. asc. By mail, 30c. Send 6c. in U.S. stamps for 
sample collar or pair of cufis, Name che send style, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 12, Boston. 
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Copy Your Letter While You Write 


BY USING THE 


CARBON LETTER TAB 


Letter Copying Made Cheaper, Cleaner, and More Convenient 


100 Letters and 100 Copies in Each Book. Bound in Board 
Covers with Carbon, Ready for Use 


Letter Size (8! x11), Ruled or Plain’ - . $0.75 
Note Size (6x9%), Ruled or Plain’ - 59 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
Manufacturing Stationers 
Send for our Catalogue of Office Supplies 140-142 MONROE ST., Chicago 


STATIONERY 
_letter— turn 


the crank—and your copy’s made. 
damp blotters to arrange—no ‘42 has exceptional facilities for filling mail orders 
screwing down letter-press. \ for the latest styles of stationery and other 

It stands always ready. | fine papers i i 
ing-rollers is always t +f An Excellent Line of. Whiting’s Standard 
same. Never a blurred a wo & Fine Writing Papers 


nor an indistinct copy. 
clean ey in all the latest styles, kept regularly in stock, both in 
{ boxes and by the quire. 


to guess at. Whiting’s Number One Quality and 


Copies made == 
on the RAPID Standard Linen 


ROLLER LET- are especially recommended 
TER COPIER can be Ni 

filed right with the 
letters received, 


Send for Cat. 3303 ; 

Yawman we ba Orders taken for Fine Engraved 

& Erbe Mfg. Co., ‘ Calling Cards at Reasonable Prices 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Branches in N. Y., Phila., 
are THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Retail Department CHICAGO, ILLINOI 5 


Monogram Embossed Paper and Pads of 
all Sizes 


The Largest and Best Gold Pens Do not leak at the joint; hold more 


The Highest Class Fountain Pens Because ‘they 


All forms of Fountain Pens, at moderate prices, including Automatic Self-Filling and Old Joint 
If no local dealer has a good assortment of ‘‘MODERN’”’ Pens, send direct to the makers, 


A. A. Waterman @ Co, 22 Thames St, New York 
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“ar CARTERS 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


Select a pen for gour writing ;,o.. 
a sample card of special numbers for cor- 
tespondence. 12 pens for 10c., postpaid. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


kk is Discriminati 
349 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
Send for booklet ‘‘Inklings”—Free 
THE CARTER’S INK CO. - BOSTON, MASS. 


Help Yourself 


There isa depth of meaning in these words—4e/p yourself. No attain- 
ment worth the having has ever been made without self help. 

All who arein earnest to accomplish a definite purpose within the scope of 
their intelligence can do it, dt they must help themselves, 

If you believe that a strong, sound body and active 
mind are desirable possessions to attain success in life, 
you can secure them by building yourself out of the 
right material— Natural Food. 


BISCUIT 


is Natural Food — food whose each integral part has a counterpart 
in your body and which builds it symmetrically and as a harmon- 
ious whole. The beauty of form and adaptability of this perfect 
food lends it a grace tothe eye. It can be prepared in over 250 
different ways. The natural whole wheat flavor of SHREDDED 
WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT pleases the palate. Wholly 
nourishing, as it does, the whole body, it appeals to Reason, 


Help Yourself 


Sold by all grocers. Send for “The Vital Question” 
(Cook Book, illustrated in colors), FREE. Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 


HOLE 


THE SMITH PREMIER | | 

THE WORK | | | 

OF CORRESPONDENCE 


It is the best value type- 
writer for the Officc, 
Schoolroom....and 

the Home...... 


not use a clean Fountain 
Possible. Pen, one that will write and 
write always, without skipping, 
blotting, or scratching? 


The above Fountain Pen is and 
has been sold on its merits all over 
the world for sixteen years, and is 


New Illustrated Catalogue Free. unconditionally guaranteed. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CoO., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 


The Hammond 


‘THE TYPEWRITER OF THE TWO HEMISPHERES 


The only polyglot using on the same machine, 
one hundred type shuttles, in twenty-six languages, in- 
stantly interchangeable. 


HAMMOND An indestructible machine. wii! last 
generations and outlive ten type bar machines. Writes 
DOES BETTER WORK | Jike print—prints like writing. 
THAN THE NEWEST 
MACHINE oF ANY | Lhe best manifolder. the one machine 
OTILER MAK E|_ producing perfect and permanent alignment with uni- 
form impression. 


The Hammond 
Typewriter 
Company 


New York, N. Y. 
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“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


Esterbroo 


on a pen isff } an absolute 
guarantee of excellence 


ESTE 


FALCO Nf 
the most 
pen in 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. Y. 


In Twenty Years 


Remington 
TYPEWRITER 


has saved the world enough 
labor to build an Empire. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


(Remington Typewriter Company) 
327 Broadway New York 


Is our advice to try 


Dixon’s 
American Graphite 
Pencils. 


The satisfaction of using a pen- 
cil that always does what is ex- 
pected of it, sharpens to a fine 
point, and in which the lead 
doesn’t break, either in sharp- 
ening or use, is not one of the 
least comforts to a busy person. 


Dixon’s Leads Don’t Break. 


Their grades never vary. 
Pencils for all uses, 


each one bearing our trade- 
mark, the best of its kind. 


Lf not sold bv your dealer, send us 
1c, for samples worth double. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Densmore 
Does More 


About It 


Densmore Typewriter 
Company 


309 Broadway, New York 
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A Wonderful Material! 


PANTASOTE 


Waterproof—Greaseproof—Stainproof 
Also Germproof and FIREPROOF! Unlike other leather 
substitutes, it contains no cellulose, rubber or other danger- 
ous and objectionable sub- 
stances, and is also en- 
tirely odorless. 

Pantasote does not peel 
or crack, is not affected by 
heat, cold or climate. 

Looks like Morocco leath- 
er, wears better and costs 
half. Tested nine years 
with un- 
qualified 
success, 
Madein 
= leath- 

or 

ric! —, 


standard 


18x 18 in. 
for 25cents 
in stamps. 
Free sample 

. for 


" Awarded GOLD MEDAL at Buffalo. 
CAPER are dangerous and worthless imitations; genu- 
ine has Pantasote stamped on goods. 


PANTASOTE CO., Dept. Z, 11 Broadway, New York 


CROWN 
PIANOS 


Noble in Tone 
Chaste in Appearance 
Durability Unquestioned 


GEO. P. BENT 


Manufacturer Chicago 


LONG LIVED 
ORGAN S 


STYLE 4405. 


—! 
| 


are valuable investments. Our instru- 
ments have extraordinarily long lives. 
They are thoroughly well made and are 
absolutely mouse proof. One great 
‘source of annoyance and expense is thus 
removed. Our latest model, style 4405, 
has just began its career, but has lived 
long enough to earn pularity and 
show that it is like its fore-runners in 
staying qualities and excellence. 


Pantin Co, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


MONON _ 
ITRAINS FOR TRAINS 
LaFayette 

W.BadenSpr 
Fr.Lick Spr. 
Louisville 
Mammoth Gve 
Chattanooga 
New Orleans 
All Southern 


Cities . 


u travel between 

HICcCAG 

UISVI E 

IANAPOLIS 
AND 

CINN I 


SOVIA | 


MONON ROUTE 


AND C. Fi. &D 
LUXURIOUS PARLOR AND DINING 
CARS BY DAY. 

PALACE SLEEPING AND COMPART 
MENT CARS BY NIGHT. 

6 TRAINS DAILY BETWEEN 
CHICAGO AND ‘THE RIVER 
W.H.MSDOEL FRANK J.REEDorrn pass.act. CHASH ROCKWELL 
PRES.& CENL MOR. cH ICAGO ‘TRAFF.MOR. 
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(5 & 10¢ PACKAGES. ) 
‘7 FOR COUGHS & COLDS. 
MADE WITH PURE SPANISH LICORICE. | 


=) GLYCERINE TABLETS, 


( 10¢ POCKET TINS. ) 
FOR RELIEF OF 
HOARSENESS & THROAT AFFECTIONS. | 


ITALIAN PEPPS, 


( 10S ALUMINUM POCKET PACKET. ) 
= A HANDY POCKET STAMP BOX WHEN EMPTY. 


>, GUM IMPERIALS, 
of ( 10¢ ALUMINUM BOXES. ) 
ASSORTED PURE FLAVORINGS. 


IF NOT SOLD BY YOUR DRUGGIST, 


MAILED FREE UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
863 BROADWAY, NY.CITY. 


| yy LICORICE TABLETS, | 


IN A FOUNTAIN PEN ge 
IS REACHED ONLY BY aa 


SWAN’ 


FOR SALE AT 
THE EXCLUSIVE PEN STORE 
96 STATE STREET, (STEWART BUILDING) CHICAGO 
MABIE, TODD & BARD 
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Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Ivy Poison, Acne, or other 
Skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


Cures sunburn in 24 hours. In cases 
of Prickly Heat and Hives it will stop 
itching at once, also will relieve mos- 
quito bites. 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide, 
Used and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians. It is absolutely harmless, 
yet most powerful healing agent. 


As these diseases are caused by parasites, 
killing them without causing injury to the suf- 
Cyko A Night ulation Paper. ferer, naturally cures the trouble. 

Cyko is the most perfect of all 

ade in a variety of surfaces an speeds ‘o any one sending me to cover actua 

adapted” for classes of nepatves. FREE 

No D ARK ROOM REQUIRED. made. dent free. ‘Address 
One Poy 4x5 Cyko with developer 

20 cents. Send to 

THE ANTHONY & scovet. co, 

122-124 Fifth av., Block, ° 

New York. U.S.A, ‘Chicago. 


59 W. Prince St., 


ORCHESTRA 
A Xmas Present Hoag’ and 


struments yon & use everywhere and are sold by 
leading music dealers. Ask for ‘‘Dept. G’’ Catalog, 


Illustrated, mailed free. It’s a money-saver. 
The numbers Cartridge and Plate ho World's Dane Sloane, Sells ts 


We have > of U; woh Pianos returned from renting 
which must be d cel oe at once. These pianos include 


and the number 3 F. P. K. are now Steinways, it. Fischers, Sterlings and other well known 


makes. Many cannot be distinguished from new, yet 
. . igh’ 

kept in stock fitted with the celebrated 8100 


fully equal to many pianos. tay 
monthly payments accepted. is Wri 

at once for complete list and full particulars. You can  ~4 8 
great saving by securing trom, us. war- 


ranted as represented, ‘‘A P ite today. 


LENSES 


We supply either the Universal Series III. 
Lenses (F 6° also perfect for wide argles Rare Old Violins 
when used on larger cameras) or the New apd cn 


: : o7 labels in colors and Biographies of all the 
Series 1¢ Lenses, which are 17% faster, noted makers. List and 1 particulars of Sole 


but cannot be used for wide angle views. ‘ instruments from $50 to $10,000. Mon 
iolins sent op 


Fall particulars and prices free on application with each instrument. 


to all Kodak dealers. LYON & HEALY, 
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Lenses and Shutters 


od SOLD ROUND THE WORLD 


NOTICE! The amount of this check will be placed at the disposal of 
competent judges to be awarded for the best photographs made with 
Bausch & Lomb Lenses and Shutters submitted for judgment on or 
before January 1, 1903. Classes for all kinds of work and for Kodak, 
Premo, Poco and ofher hand cameras with B. & L. Lenses being provided. 


Bausch Optioal Ce 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
‘Who Will send full information on request. 


1902 
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ART CALENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life; Sonren ten inches 
high, reproduced in colors. ighest example 
of lithographic art. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


to own one of these beautitul calendars is 
to send twenty-five cents, with name of publi- 
cation in which you read this advertisement, 
to GEo. J. CHARLTON,General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago r Alton Railway, 328 Monadnock 
Building, Cu1caco, ILL. 

The t railway line between CHICAGO, 
Sr. Louis, Kansas City and 


WABASH 


New Short Line 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO—TOLEDO 


THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


ALL WABASH TRAINS 


F. A. PALMER 
A. G. P. AGENT 
CHICAGO 


Cc. CRANE 
G, P, & T. AGENT 
-St. Louis 
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To those who have to provide for the needs of a con- 
siderable number of persons Ivory Soap at once commends 
itself. It is so pure that it will meet the demands of the 
critical and yet so cheap that it will come within the means 
at command. The chances are, too, that the Ivory is the 
soap to which the majority are accustomed. It will seem 
like a touch of home. 

IT FLOATS. 


COPYRIGHT 1698 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER In All Forms 


of Bright’s 
Disease, Albuminuria of Pregnancy, Uric Acid 
Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Lithzemia, Renal 
Calculi, and Stone of the Bladder, Etc., Etc. 


Dr. George Ben Johnston, Richmond, Va., ex-President Medical Society of Vir- 
ginia and Professor of Gynecologg and Abdominal Surgery, Medical College of Virginia: 
“IF I WERE ASKED WHAT MINERAL WATER’ HAS THE WIDEST RANGE OF 
USEFULNESS, I WOULD UNHESITATINGLY ANSWER BUFFALO LITHIA. It is a most 
valuable remedy in many obscure and stubborn conditions which, at best, yield slowly, if at all, to 
drugs. In URIC ACID DIATHESIS, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, LITH4EMIA, and the like, its 
beneficial effects are prompt and lasting. 

‘Almost any case of Pyelitis and Cystitis will be alleviated by it and many cured. 

“] have had evidence of the undoubted DISINTEGRATING, SOLVENT, and ELIMINATING 
POWERS of this water IN RENAL CALCULUS, and have known its long continued use to per- 
manently break up the gravel-forming habit. 

**It is an agent of great value in the treatment of the Albuminuria of Pregnancy, and is an 
excellent diuretic in Scarlatina and Typhoid Fever. In all forms of BRIGHT’S DISEASE, 
except those hopelessly advanced, its good effects are pronounced. I believe it has been 
the means of prolonging many lives in this trouble.’’ 


John V. Shoemaker, M.D., LL. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeu- 
tics in the Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, etc., in the New York Medical Journal, 
June 22, 1899: “The BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is DOUBLY EFFICIENT in Rheu- 
matism and Gout. It dissolves Uric Acid and Phosphatic sediments, as well as other products 
difficult of elimination, while at the same time it exerts a moderately stimulant effect upon the renal 
cells, and thereby facilitates the swift removal of insoluble materials from the body. Without such 
action insoluble substances will precipitate in the Kidneys and Bladder. The intense suffering pro- 
duced by Stone, together with consecutive pyelitis and cystitis, are avoided by prompt elimination. 
Unquestionably, although the speedy removal of Uric Acid and other products of faulty tissue 
change is of conspicuous benefit, yet to PREVENT their formation is a service still more important. 


This service is performed by the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER when it corrects 


those digestive failures which are responsible for the production of deleterious materials.’’ 
James L. Cabell, M.D., A.M., LL.D., Formerly Professor of Physiology and 
Surgery in the Medical Department of the University of Virginia, and President of the Nation- 


al Board of Health, says: ‘‘BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in Uric Acid Diathesis is a 
be 


well-known therapeutic resource. It should recognized by the profession as an 
article of Materia Medica.”’ . 


Dr. J. W. Mallet, Professor of Chemistry, University of Virginia. (Extract from report 
of analysis of Calculi discharged . 
by patients under the action of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Spring No. 2): 

**It seems on the whole probable that the action of the water is PRIMARILY and MAINLY 
upon URIC ACID and the URATES, but when these constituents occur along with and as 


cementing matter to Phosphatic or Oxalic Calculus materials, the latter may be so detached and 


broken down as to disintegrate the Calculus as a whole in these cases, also thus admitting of 
Urethral discharge.” 


Spring No. 1 is both a NERVE and a BLOOD TONIC, and in PALE, FEEBLE, and 
ANEMIC SUBJECTS is to be preferred. In the absence of these symptons No. 2 is to be preferred. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ‘s for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 
Testimonials which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR - BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS - VIRGINIA 
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Finest in the World 


BAKER’S 


CHOICE RECIPES, So PAGES, SENT FREE 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


EsTABLisHED 1780, DORCHESTER, MASS. 
40 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


WEBER 
PIANOS| 


Piano building as a fine art hes 
never been. more highly exem- 
plified than by' our recent pro- 
ductions. Send for description’ 4 
of our new style A Grand,’the 
most remarkable Small Grand 
in volume and quality of tone 
ever produced by any maker. 
Its length is but 5 feet 4 inches. 


THE WEBER PIANO COMPANY 


108 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
266 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


HAND SAPOLIO 


Does what soap cannot do, by a method of its 
own. If you want a velvet skin, don’t PUT ON 
preparations, but TAKE OFF the dead skin, and 
let the new, perfect cuticle furnish its own beauty, 
An _ exemplification of the luxury of cleanliness. 
Imparts vigor . and life sensation. Energizes the 
whole body, bringing a glow and _ exhilaration 


A’ PURE ARTICLE 
Free From Animal Fats 


new piano in your 


been established over 5° YEARS. By our 
P | A N nny every family in } 
Vose pa. We take old instruments { in exchange 
free of 


Write for Catalogue D senna 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 16 Boyisten St., Boston, Mass. 
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